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_MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281, REGENT STREET, W.; and 2, KING STREET, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per ANNUM, 
ComMENcING at ANY DATE. 
N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts.of London, Subscriptions from 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per ANNUM, 

ComMENcING AT ANY DATE. 

Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus lessening the 

Cost of Carriage, and obtaining a constant supply of the Best Works. 

LIBRARY BOXES, GRATIS. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books added to the Library, Postage free, 

on application. 
CATALOGUES, ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


POPULAR BOOKS OF THIS SEASON. 


The Letters of Abraham Hayward, Q.C. (750 copics).—Greville’s Reign of Queen Victoria 
(1000).—She, by H. Rider Haggard (2000).—Reminiscences of Sir F. H. Doyle (1000).—Dow- 
den's Life of Shelley.—Oxford Memories, by James Pycroft.—Life of Lord Shafteshwry (750). 

Cruise of H.M.S. ** Bacchante” (500).- -Kidnapp d, by R. Louis Stevenson (1000). —Newra ; a 
Tule of Ancient Rome, by J. W. Graham.—The Reign of Queen Victoria, by Miss Yonge.— _Miss 
Cummings Wi anderings in China (550).—Tennuson's Locksley Hall: Sixty Years After.— 
Maine's Popular Government.—The Congo, by H. M. Stanley (570).—Engel’s From Mozart to 
Mario.—Children of Gibeon, by Walter Besant (800).—Longfellow’s Lite.—Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy, by Mrs. Burnett. —England’s Case against Home Rule, by A. V. Dicey. —Miss Fay’s Music 
Sludy in Germany.—Molloy’s Famous Plays.—Letters to gy tog Authors, by Andrew Lang. 

Hunting, Shooting, and Racing (Badminton Library Scrics).—Doctor ( upid, by Miss Rhoda 
Broughton (775).—Social Arrows, by Lord Brabazon. —King Solomon’s Mines, by H. Rider 

Haggard (1170) ; and Liberalism in Religion, by Rev. W. Page Roberts. 








BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following CATALOGUES, published Monthly, will be sent Gratis and Post Free to any address :— 


1. RECENT POPULAR B BOOKS, 3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
At Greatly Reduced Price In Sets or Separately 
2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 4. BOOKS IN ORN NAMENTAL BINDINGS 
Many being now out of Print. For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 
BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the Best Workmen. 


Booksbound in the shortest possible time. Extra Strong Leather for Libraries & Book Clubs, 


All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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KUL OF FINK TkhdSTRALIONS, 


See the SEPTEMBER NUMBER of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ONE Shilling. 


‘“‘STILL GLIDES THE STREAM, AND SHALL FOR EVER GLIDE.” _ Illustration for 
Wordsworth’s Sonnet ‘“‘The River Duddon.” From a Drawing by ALFRED Parsuns. Frontispiece. 
RIDING IN NEW YORK. By A Riper. 
IntustraTions. Drawn by T. pe THULSTRUP. 
Der Reitmeister.—A Tailor-made Girl.—The Hunting Man.—Anglomaniacs.—Mounted Policeman.—A 
Family Group.—The Constitutional Rider.—A Music Ride. 
BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF THE SPANISH MAIN. SECOND PAPER. By 
HowaRD PYLE. 
ILLustRaTIONS. Drawn by Howarp PYLE. 
Avery sells his Jewels.—Marooned.—Blackbeard buries his Treasure.—Walking the Plank. 


HOME RULE IN THE ISLE OF MAN. RicHAarp WHEATLEY. 


ILtustRaTions. From Photographs by Poutton and Son, London; Grorce Patterson, Ramsay ; and 
G. A. Deen, Douglas ; and Drawings by Harry Fenn and Hucuson Haw ey. 


Douglas, Capital of the Isle of Man.—Governor Walpole.—The House of Keys in Session.—Victoria Street, 
Douglas.—Map of the Isle of Man. 
NARKA. A STORY OF RUSSIAN LIFE. PARTIX. By Katruieen O'Meara. 
TONY, THE MAID. ASTORY. PARTI. Btancue WILLIs Howarp. 
ILLusTRATIONS. Drawn by C. S. Remuarr. 

“*When the gracious Friiulein explains it so nicely, I seem to understand.’”-—‘‘ He escorted her to the 
Entrance of his Realm.”—**Mrs. Hign-Dudgeon raised one of her dangling, satin arms.’”’-—“ With an 
engaging Smile, he pulls off his Cap.” 

THE RIVER DUDDON. A POEM. (See Frontispiece.) WILLIAM WorDsworTH. 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN YANKEE. WIt.IAm EtERoy Curris.. 
IuLustrRaTions. From Photographs, and Drawings by Harry Fenn. 


The Harbour of Valparaiso.—Victoria Street, Valparaiso.—A Belle of Chili dressed for Morning Mass.— 
Santa Lucia.—Exposition Building, tantiago.—Statue of Bernard O'Higgins, Santiazo.—Patrick Lynch.— 
An Inca Queenand Princess. —Seiiora Cousifio.—President Balmaceda.—Peons of Chili.—Mount Aconcagua. 


THE SONS OF THE STEPPE. Henry Lanspett, D.D., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
IntustRations. Drawn by H. F. Fanny and CHarLes GRAHAM. 


Mounted Khivan and Bokhariot.—A Kirghese of the Adaef Tribe.—A Kirghese Bride.—Taranchi Market 
at Kuldja.—Glacier of the Kora.—Interior of a Family Tent.—Wells in the ‘‘ Hungry Steppe.””-—Mosque at 
Khiva.—Musical Instruments.—An Uzbeg Musician. 


MOLL AND VIRGIL. ASTORY. R. M. Jounson. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Drawn by ALFRED Kappes. 


“* Dis Moll an’ me (she’s my Sister, an’ I’m her Br’er), we ain't no free Niggers. . . we b’longs to Mr. 
Sangwidge de Lawyer.” 


noes AND THERE IN THE SOUTH. III. ALONG THE GULF. Resecca Harpine 
AVIS. 
IttvustraTIons. Drawn by W. Hamitron Greson. 


Headpiece,—Summer Breezes in the Suburbs.—A Typical House.—Bay Saint Louis.—Street in Pass 
Christian.—Domestie Defences —Under the Magnolias.—Notes from the Creole Quarter. 


APRIL HOPES. A NOVEL. PART VIII. Wuit.1aAm Dean Howe tts. 
NURSE CRUMPET TELLS THE STORY. Ame ie Rives. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. Grorce Witiiam Curtis. 

EDITOR’S STUDY. Wiuti1AmM Dean HoweELts. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. Conducted by Cuartes DupLEY WaRNEn. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, Flect Street, E.C. 














AUSTIN (JOHN). GENERAL JURISPRU- 
DENCE; or, the Philosophy of Positive Law. 
2vols. Svo. 32s. Student's Edition. Edited 
by R. CAMPBELL. Post 8vo. 12s, Analysis, 
by GorpoN CaMPBELL. Post 8vo. 6s. 

soRRows } (GRORGE) WORKS. 5 vols. Post 
svo. 5s. 

I, The Bible in Spain. IV. Romany Rye. 
IL. The Gypsies of Spain. V. Wild Wales, 
Ill. Lavengro. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Enctading 
the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by J. Ww. 
CROKER. With Portraits. Royal 8vo, Le 

BRUGSCH’S HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER THE PHARAOHS. Derived entirely 
from the Monuments. Second Edition, Revised, 
Maps. 2vols. 8vo. 32s. 


BYRON (LORD). LIFE, LETTERS, AND 
JOURNALS. By THOMAS MUURE. Plates. 


6 vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s, Or, 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BYRON (LORD). POETICAL WORKS. 
Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo. 45s. Ur, 1 vol. Royal 
8vo. Portrait, &c. 7s, 6d. Or,in lvol. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CAMPBELL’S (LORD). BIOGRAPHIES. 
Post svo. 68. each. 
I. The Lord Chancellors. 10 vols. 
Il. The Chief Justices. 4 vols. 


D J). OLD ENGLISH 


PS (WILFRI 
PLATE; its Makers and Marks. With 104 | 


Illustrations, and 2,000 Facsimiles of Plate Marks. 
Third und Revised Edition. Med. 8vo, 21s. 


CROKER PAPERS; Comprising Documents 
relating to the chief Political and Social Events 
of the First Half of the Present Century. Edited 
by LOUIS J. JENNINGS, M.P. With Portrait. 
8vols. 8vo. 45s. 


CROWS. AND CAVALCASELLE’S WORKS 
ONA 
lL. aves of the Early Flemish Painters. Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 15s. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Il. Life of Titian, Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
Ill. Life and Works of Raphael. 2 vols. 8vo. 33s. 


ELPHINSTONE (MOUNTSTUART). 
1. History of India: the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
Periods. Edited by Professor COWELL. 
Map. 8vo. 18s. 
Il. The Rise of the British Power in the East. 
Edited by Sir E. COLEBROOKE, Bart. 
Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHI- | 


TECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES. With 1,600 
Illustrations. 4 vols. Medium Svo. I. and IL. 
Ancient and Medieval, 63s.—III. Indian and 
Eastern, 42s.—IV. Modern, 31s. 6d. 

GIBBON’S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE 
AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited 
with Notes by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. Maps. 
8 vols. 8vo. 60s. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, [Fiited with Notes. 
Vignettes. 4 vols. Svo. 30s. 

ene (GEORGE). 

. History of Greece, With Portrait and Plans. 
12 vols. Post &vo. 4s. each. 
II. Plato and the other Companions of Socrates. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Edited by 
Prof. BAIN. In 4 vols. Crown Svo. 6s. each, 
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| HALLAM'S HISTORICAL WORKS. 

lL. History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Containing the Author's latest Corrections 
and Additions. Library Edition. 3 vols. 
8vo. 30s. Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. Post 
8vo, 12s, Student's Editivn. 1 vol. Post 

| 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

II. Constitutional History of England; Henry 
| VII.—George Il. Library Edition. 3 vols. 
} 8vo. 30s. Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 
j 8vo, 12s, Student's Edition. 1 vol. Post 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 
| III. Literary History of Europe Library Edition. 
8 vols. 8vo. 368. Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. 
Post 8vo. 16s. 
HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, 
with Notes and Essays, Historical and Geo- 
a by Canon RAWLINSON. 4 vols. vo. 


| MAINE'S (SIR HENRY) WORKS. 8vo. 12s. 
| each, 
I. Ancient Law. Eleventh Edition. 
| IL. Village Communities. Fifth Edition. 
| Ill. Early History of Institutions. Fourth Edit. 
IV. Dissertations on Early Law and Custom. 
V. Popular Government. Third Edition. 


*S (DEAN) HISTORIES. Post svo. 
48. each vol. 
I. History of the Jews. 3 vols. 
i Il. History of Early Christianity. 3 vols. 
| III. History of Latin Christianity. 9 vols. 


MOTLEY’'S (HON. J. L.) WORKS. 

I. History of the United Netherlands. Por- 
traits. 4 vols. Post 8vo. 24s, 

II. Life and Death of John of Barneveld, IIus- 
trations, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

| PERCY'S METALLURGY;—I. Silver and 

Gold.—II. Fuel. —Iil. Lead. With Illustrations. 

8vo. 308. each. 

POPE'S WORKS. With Introductions and Notes 
by Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN and W. J. 
COURTHOPE. Vols. L, IL, III., IV., VI., VIL, 
VIIL, IX., X. With Portraits. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
each. 

ROBERTSON’S (CANON) HISTORY OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. To the Reforma- 
tion. 8vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each vol. 


* DR. SAMUEL) WORKS, Post Svo. 
6s. each vol. 


I. Self Help. 
Il. Thrift. 


V. Industrial Biography. 
VI. The Seotch Naturalist. With 
IIL. Character. Illustrations, 

IV. Duty. VII. Men of Invention and Industry. 


STANHOPE'S (EARL) HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, from the Reign of Queen Anne to the 
Treaty of Versailles, 1783. 9vols. Post 8vo. 5s. 
each. 

Life of Pitt. 3 vols. Svo. 36s. 


STANLEY'S (DEAN) WORKS. 
6s. each vol. 
1. The Jewish Church. 
3 vols, 
II. History of the Eastern Church. Maps 
III, Historical Memorials of Canterbury. Illus 
trations. 
IV. Life of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. Portrait. 2 vols. 
V. Christian Institutions. 
VI. Essays, Chiefly on Questions of Church anid 
| State. 


Crown S8vo, 


Portrait and Maps. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 
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National Society's Books for Teachers & Students. 


GRAMMAR, HISTORY, AND DERIVATION OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. With Chapters on Parsing, Analysis of Sentences, and Prosody. By the 
Rev. Canon DANIEL, M.A., Principal of the National Society’s Training College, 
Battersea. Price 5s. 

Encuisu Accrpencr, PArstnc, ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES, AND SyNTAX: being Parts I.—IV 
of the above. Price 3s. 

Tue History AND DERIVATION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: being Part V. of the above. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

MANUALS OF THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING: 

Tur TEACHER’s MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE AND Art OF TEACHING includes the Cultivation 
of the Senses, the Cultivation of the Memory, the Use of Words, Discipline, Class Teach- 
ing, Teaching by Apparatus, and the best methods of teaching Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, Reading, and Writing. Price 5s. 6d. 

THe ADVANCED MANUAL oF TEACHING, which relates to the Training of Pupil-Teachers, 
and to the art of teaching English Literature, Languages, Mechanics, Animal Physiology, 
Physical Geography, Botany, and Domestic Economy. Price 5s. 6d. 

Norr.—Any of the above Manuals may also be had separately, price 6d., 8d., and 10d, each. 


LOCKE’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. With Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. Canon DANIEL, M.A. Price 4s. 

Nore.—This is a complete edition of the work, and is illustrated by passages from eminent 
Educationists. 

HIGHER READING BOOK FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
GENERAL USE. Consisting of Nineteen Extracts from the Works of Scott, Lytton, 
Washington Irving, Southey, Cooper, Marryat, and other Standard Authors. Edited, with 
Introductions and Notes, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Price 2s. 6d. 

NOTES OF GRAMMAR LESSONS: being a complete course of graduated 
teaching in the Parsing and Analysis of Words and the Analysis of Sentences, with Models, 
Exercises, and Examination Papers. Price 2s. 6d. 

NOTES ON ARITHMETIC LESSONS: beinga course of lessons in Elementary 
Arithmetic, together with a complete series of questions in Mental Arithmetic, and nearly 
Fourteen Hundred other Examples. Price 2s. 6d. 

HOW TO PREPARE NOTES OF LESSONS. A Manual of Instruction 
and Models for Pupil-Teachers and Students in Training Colleges. By W. Tay.or, 
Normal Master in the National Society’s Training College, Battersea. Price 2s. 

THE TEACHER’S MANUAL OF MENTAL ARITHMETIC: being 
a series of Examples, Exercises, and Specimens of Teaching intended to show how Mental 
Arithmetic may be taught in schools as a preparation for Formal Arithmetic. Price 1s. 6d. 

OBJECT TEACHING FOR INFANT SCHOOLS. By W. Taytor. 
With Fifty-eight Blackboard Diagrams. Price 2s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. From the Roman Invasion to the 
year 1883. By the Rev. Canon DANIEL, M.A. With numerous Maps. Price 2s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPEN- 
DENCIES: Physical, Political, Commercial, and Historical By JAMES HEWITT, 
F.R.G.S._ Thoroughly revised up to 1885 by the Rev. Canon DANIEL, M.A., and 
others, Price 2s. 6d. 

SONG-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. By C. Vituters Stanrorp, Mus.Doc. Old 
Notation Edition, price 1s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa Edition, price 1s, 4d. 

Note.—This work may also be obtained in Eight separate Parts for Class use. Price 2d. and 
3d. each. 

SIGHT-SINGING FOR SCHOOLS. Price 1s. 8¢. Or, in two separate parts, 
as follows : 

Part I., entitled, ‘‘S1cut-Sincine ror Scnoots.” Price 1s. 
Part II., entitled, ‘‘ Tue Tarory or Music.” Price 10d. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOSITORY, SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper. 
SMITH, ELDER, re CO.’s POPULAR LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of STANDARD WORKS. 


EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 











Fceap. 8Svo, picture boards, Qs. each. 








BY WILKIE 


*No Name. 1 *After Dark. | 
* These volumes may also be had in limp cloth, price 2s, 6d. each. 


COLLINS, 
*Armadale. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 
| 


Romantic Tales. 


Domestic Stories. 


BY HOLME LEE. 





Against Wind and Tide. Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. Country Stories. 
Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. The Wortlebank Diary. mn weer +, oi a 
Kathie Brande. Basil Godfrey's Caprice. The Beauriful Miss Barring- 
Warp and Woof. ' Maude Talbot. ‘ ton. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 
*Molly Bawn. *Rossmoyne. *Green Pleasure and Gray 
*Phyliis. *Doris. Grief. 
‘Mrs. Lammy *Portia. *Paith and Unfaith. 
‘Airy Pairy Lilian. *Beauty’s Daughters. *Lady Branksmere. 








*These volumes can also be had inlimp cloth, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Uniform with the above. 


Recollections and Anecdotes of the Camp, 
the Court, and the Clubs. By Captain Gronow. 

Grasp your Nettle. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Agnes of Sorrento. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

Tales of the Colonies. By C. Rowcrorr. 

Lavinia. By the Author of ‘Dr. Antonio’ and 
* Lorenzo Benoni.’ 

Hester Kirton. 

By the Sea. By Kartuarine 8. Macqvoip. 

The Hétel du Petit St. Jean. 

Vera. the Author of ‘ The Hétel du Petit St. Jean. 

In that State of Life. By Hamitron Aint. 

Morals and Mysteries. By Hamicron Aipt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge. By Hamitron Aine. 

mw Hence. By the Author of ‘ Behind the 

eil 
The Story of the Plebiscite. By MM. Excxmany- 
CHATRIAN. 


By Katuarine 8. Macquorp. 





Gabriel Denver. By O.iver Mapox Brown. 

= Care Whom you Trust. By Comrion 
RADE. 

Pearland Emerald. By R. FE. Francitton. 

Iseulte. By the Author of ‘ The Hétel du Petit St. Jean. 

Penruddocke. By Hamitron Aipk. 

A Garden of Women. By Saran Tyrier. 

Brigadier Frederic. By MM. Exckmann-Cnatnian, 

Matrimony. By W. E. Norris. 

Mademoiselle de Mersac. By W. E. Norris. 

Ben Milner's Wooing. By Home Ler. 

Por Percival. By Marcarer VE.ry. 

Mehalah. By the Author of ‘ John Herring.’ 

John Herring. By the Author of ‘ Mehalah.’ 

No New Thing. By W. E. Norats. 

Rainbow Gold. By D. Curistize Murray. 

Love the Debt. By Ricnarp Asue Krno (‘ Basi! ’). 

Court _Royal. By the Author of ‘Mehalah,’ &c. 


Fcap. “Bvo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


Jane Eyre. By Cuarvorre Bronté. l 

Shirley. By CHar.orre Broyté. 

Wuthering Heights. By Eumy Broynrét. Agnes 
Grey. By Annex Bronté. With Ireface and 
Memoir of the Sisters by CuaRLoTTe Bronré. 


The Professer. By Cuar.otre Brontit. To which 
are added the poems of CHaRLoTTE, Emity, anv 
ANNE Bronré. 

Villette. By Cnartotre Browrtié. 


| The Tenant of Widfell Hall. By Anve Bronré. 


BY MRS. GASKELL. 


Wives and Dauchters. 
North and South. Mary 
Sylvia's Lovers. 


Cranford, and other Tales. 
Barton, avd other Tales. 
Ruth, and other Tules. 


Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
Lire of Charlotte Bronte. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Imagination and Faner. 

The Town: Its Memvrable Characters and Events. 
Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 

Wit and Humour: Selected from the English Poets. 


Uniform with the 


The Small House at Allington. By AytHuny 
TROLLOPE. 

The Claverings. By Anruony TROLLOPF. 

Framely Parsonage. By AnTHony TROLLOPE. 
Romola. By Grorce Exior. 

Transformation. By NaTHANre. HAawrHoRnNe. 
Deerbrook. By Harriet MARTINEAU. 

Household Education. By Harrier Martineav. 
ego of Lutfullah. 

The Rose len. By the Author of ‘ Unawares.” 
Lectures on the English Humorists of the 





Eighteenth Century. By W. M. THackeray. 





Men, Women, and Books. 
A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla 
Table Talk. To which are added Imaginary 
Conversations of Pope and Swift. 
above, 2s. 6d. cach. 
The Four Georges. With Illustrations by the 
Author. By W. M. THacker «vy. 
vane the Pope and Paul the Friary. By T. \. 
ROLLOPE, 
Chronicles of Dustypore. A Tale of Modern Anglo- 
Indian Society. By the Author of ‘ Wheat and Tares.’ 
In the Silver Age. By Hoime Ler. 
Carita. By Mrs. OuipHanr. 
Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Ovremant. 
Some Literary Recollections. By Jamzs Payy. 
Extracts from the Writings of W. M. 
Thackeray. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0’S NEW BOOKS. 


Letters from Ireland, 1886. By the Special Correspondent of “ The 
Times.” Reprinted by permission. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Agricultural Labourer: a Short Summary of his Position. By 
T. E. KEBBEL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. A New Edition brought down to date, with Fresh 
Chapters on Wages, Labour, Allotinent, Small Holdings and the Education Act. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


In His Grasp. By Esmé Sruart. Respectfully Dedicated to the “Society 
Sor Psychological Research."’ Crown 8vo, 5s. =u 

The Book of Patience ; or, Cards for a Single Player. By WALTER 
WOOD. With Plates. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. p 

Fall of the Mogul Empire of Hindustan. By H. G. Keene’ C.LE. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Unrest ; or, The Newer Republic. By W. Ear. Hopeson. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Frederick Francis. Xavier de Merode, Minister and Almoner to Pius 


IX. His Life and Works. By MONSEIGNEUR BESSON. Translated by Lapy Hrersert. Crown Svo 
7s. 6d, ’ 


London in 1887. [Illustrated by Eighteen Bird’s-eye Views of the 
Principal Streets. Also by a MAP, showing its chief suburbs and environs. Originally compiled by 
HERBERT FRY, Editor of the “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,” ‘* Handbook to Normandy,”’ 
** The Road to Paris,” &c. Seventh year of issue, revised and enlarged, 2s. 


Academy Sketches, 1887. A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of 


Paintings, Water Colours, &c., in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and other Exhibitions. Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN. Fifth year. zs. 


Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepal. By 
Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, G.C.S,I., C.1L.E., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited by his Son, Captain R, C. Tempue, Bengul 


Staff Corps. With Maps, Chromo-Lithog grap vhs, and other Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 2 vols, 
Demy 8vo, 32s, 


Through the Long Day; or, Memorials of a Literary Life during 


Half-a-Century. By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., Author of “ Egeria,” &c. 2 Vols, With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 21s. 


History of the United States. [rom the Foundation of Virginia to 


the Reconstruction of the Union. By PERCY GREG, Author of “ Across the Zodiac,’’ and ‘‘ Sanguelac.”’ 
2 vols. With Maps. 8vo, 32s. 


History of India under Victoria, from 1836 to 1880. By Captain 
L, J. TROTTER, Author of ‘“‘ A History of the British Empire in India,’ &e, 2vols. 8vo, 30s. 

Ranch Life in California. Extracted from the Home Correspondence 
of E. M. H. Feap., 28. 6d. 

The Nation in Arms. From the German of Lieut-Col. BARON von 
DER GOLTZ. Translated by P. A. AshwortH. Demy vo, 15s. 

Shooting and Yachting in the Mediterranean. With some Practical 
Hints to Yachtsmen. Captain A. G. BAGOT (“ Bagatelle”). Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
ALREADY ISSUED :— 
George Eliot. By MATHILDE | Countess of Albany. By VERNON 
BLIND. 
George Sand. By Berra Harriet Martineau. By Mrs. 
THOMAS. * wae we stligte R. eft Gotwi 
= a olistonecr odwin. 
Maria Bdgeworth. By HELEN 4, Mn ROBINS PENNELL, 
Emil; ‘Bi t —_ Rachel. By Mrs. A. KENNARD. 
one Mn onte. by “A. MARY =. | Madame Roland. By MATHILDE 
3 oe bi BLIND. 
Mary Lamb. By Anne GIl-| gusanna Wesley. By Eiza 
Gunaee. CLARKE. 
Margaret Fuller. by JuLIA WARD | Margaret of Navarre, Queen of 
HOWE. Angouléme. By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 


Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. E. R. | Mrs. Siddons. By Mrs. A. KENn- 
PITMAN. NARD. 














London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 








VERNON LEE’S NEW WORK. 
A: Essays on Sundry Aisthetical Questions. By VERNoN 


LEE, Author of ** Belearo,” &c. 2 vols, Small crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
‘Written with the luminousness, the choice wealth of illustration, the entire absence of fioriture, that have 
made the author notable among modern English writers for equal grace and strength of style. We naturally 
expect much, and we are not disappointed.” —Academy, 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE SARACENS : 


From the Earliest Times to the Fall of Bagdad. Hi 
By ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A., Author of “Rome,” &e, 1] 
Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ANCIENT EGYPT. By Pro-| HUNGARY. By Professor | 





































fessor GEORGE RAWLINSON, Author of “ The ARMINIUS VAMBERY, Author of “Travels in 

Five Great Monarchies of the Eastern World,” Central Asia,”’ &c. | 
' &e. “ He has put life and thought into the telling, and ' 
' “A concise, picturesque narrative, surveying what | linked each fact into a comprehensive and intelligible 
' is known of ancient Egypt with a glance at once sharp | whole. . . . This eminently satisfactory book.””— j 
i and rapid.””—Scotsman. St. James's Gazette. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 
: 








' SIXTH EDITION. | 


THE LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT. By their 1} 


Son, JOHN SMITH MOFFAT. Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. } | 
: 





PRESENTATION Epition, full gilt elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, 10s, 6d. 





“** An inspiring record of calm, brave, wise work, and will find a place of value on the honoured shelf of | 
missionary biography. Contemp porary Review. | 













NEW WORK ON PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 


. 
SPIRIT WORKERS IN THE HOME CIRCLE: An Autebiegngh 


Narrative of Psychic Phenomena in Family Daily Life, extending over a Period of Twenty Years. 
MORELL THEOBALD, F.C.A, Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. / 















SIXTH EDITION. 


: 

i HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. By a Graduate in the 

; University of Matrimony. Small square §vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. BripaL Girr morree, imp. 16mo, white vellum 

: cloth, extra gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 

: “*We strongly recommend this book as one of the best of wedding presents. It is a complete handbook to an 
earthly paradise, and its author may be regarded as the Murray of Matrimony and the Buaedeker of Bliss.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
















Demy 8vo, cloth, 1s. ; Crown 8vo, paper, 4d. 


BODYKE: A Chapter in the History of Irish Landlordism. By Henry 


NORMAN. With Lilustrations. 


SHADOW HUNTER. By J. E Mvppocx, Author of 
‘*A Wingless Angel,’’ &e. Paper, 1s. 


ST. NICHOLAS for SEPT- _ ‘The CENTURY MAG 


EMBER includes a Sketch of*‘ CHRIST’S HOSPITAL ” for SEPTEMBER will contain a Portrait of THOMAS 
by Mrs. Elizabeth R. Pennell, with Illustrations by | JEFFERSON, and a Sketch of his Home, by J. J. 





























Joseph Pennell ; an Illustrated Story by Nora Perry, Nicolay ; the continuation of ‘“* AZALIA”’ by Joel 
entitled “TI1B TYLER’S BEAUTIFUL MOTHER ”*;a | Chandler Harris ; a Sketch entitled “‘ THE AMATEUR 
further instalment of the “BROWNIE” papers, by PHOTOGRAPHER” by Alex. Black, with Illustra- 
Palmer Cox, illustrated ; an illusirated Sketch of the | tions; an Article entitled “THE FRAMERS AND 
“BOYHOOD OF WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS,” by | FRAMING OF THE CONSTITUTION,” &c., &c. 
Wn. H. Rideing, &c., &c. Price 1s, Price 1s, 4d, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster ‘Square, E.C. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


BY 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, to which places they will be FORWARDED CARRIAGE FREE. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Published Offered 
at at 
8. d. s. d, 
Abbott’s Ardenmohr Among the Hills: a Record of Scenery and Sport in the Highlands of 
Scotland. Illustrated ... 12 6 3 6 
An Unsentimental Journey Through Cornw ‘all, by ‘the Author ‘of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
With Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy 12 6 6 6 
Bock, Carl, Temples and Elephauts: The Narrative of a Journey of Exploration through 
Upper Siam and Lao. Illustrated .. 21 0 7 6 
—— — The Head Hunters of Borneo. 39 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. _ Super 
Royal 8vo ... es cso 36 0 17 6 
Caravan Route, The, Be ‘tween Eg yp it ‘and Syria. 23 IMustrations ovo om eos aw» F 6 3 6 
Coote, W., Wanderings South and East. Maps and I)Instrations 21 0 46 
Dresser, Christopher, Ph.D., F.L.8., &c., Japan ; its Architecture, Art, and Art Manufactures, 
Profusely Illustrated... 31 6 18 6 
Drew, Frederick, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., “The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories : a “Geographical 
Account. With Map and Illustrations os eee we 42 0 12 6 
——-—— The Northern Barrier of India: a Popular ‘Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir 
Territories. Map and Illustrations ... o- ove one om» 8 0 30 
Dyer, T. H., Ancient Athens ; its History, Topog rap! 1y, ‘and Remains. Plans and Iustrations 25 0 8 6 
Fitzgibbon, ‘Mary, Trip to Manitoba . ove ove ove - 10 6 2 0 
From Paris to Pekin, Over Siberian. Snows. A "Narrative of a Journey by Sledge over the 
Snows of European Russia, by Caravan through Mongolia, and by Palanquin through 
China to Pekin, by Victor Meignan. Edited from the Freuch by William Conn, Map 
and Illustrations ... os 16 0 6 6 
Grove, F.C., The Frosty Caucasus : an Account of a Walk throu; gh’ Part of the ‘Range, "and of 
an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer of 1874. lustrated 15 0 3.8 
Hehn, V., The Wanderings of Plants and Animals from their First Home .. . - 16 0 40 
Havard, H., The Heart of Ho! land, translated by Mrs, Cashel Hoey. Illustrated. oe wo 1886 3 6 
Hooker, J. D., and J. Bill, A Journal of a Tour in Morocco -— the Great Atlas. Illustrated 21 0 a6 
Howson, J, 8., D.D., The River Dee: its Aspect and History. With 93 Illustrations on Wood, 
from Drawings by Alfred Rimmer... - 21 0 7 6 
Hughes, A. W., The Country of Balochistan. Map and "Photog raphic Illustrations ove 12 0 46 
Keane, J. F., My Journey to Medinah : Performed by the Author, Disguised as a Mohammed: in 10 6 20 





On Blue Water; Some Narrative of Sport and Adventure in the Modern Merchant 
Service ove ove ove ose ose ove ove oe 10 6 2 0 
Klunzinger, C. B., M D.. " Upper Egypt: its People and its Products, &e. With a Prefatory 





Notice by Dr G Schweinfurth Illustrated - 14 0 3 6 
Lord, J.K., At ws in the Wilderness. A Handbook for Travellers and Emig rants . aw € @ 20 
Markham, Capt. H., A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the - Ishjorn” to 

Novaya 4 in 1879. With Maps and Illustrations ... . 160 4 6 
McMahon, Lieut.-Col., F R.G.S8., The Karens of the Golden Che rsonese. Coloured Illustrations 

and Map. 8vo. ... - 16 0 40 
Peel, E. Lennox, A Highland Gathering With 31 “Mlustrations engraved. “on Wood by 

Whymper, from Original Drawings by C. Whymper . ose eve 10 6 2 6 
Rimmer, A., ‘Ancient Stone Crosses of England. With 72 [lusts ations ove wo 9 O 5 0 
Schweinfurth, G., The Heart of Africa. (Third and Cheaper Edition.) Illustrated. 2 Vols, wo 15 0 7 6 
Senior, W. , Travel and Trout in the " Antipodes : an Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania and New 

Zeals and oe 6 0 0 
Switzerland and the Bavarian Highlands With 100 full- ‘Tage Plates, ‘and nearly 400 Mustrations 

in the Text. Royal 4to.. 84 0 5 0 
Whiter, Walter, Holiday in Tyrol, Ku fstei in, "Klobenstei in, ” and "Paneveggio. “Map .. : 14 0 2 0 
Whitehurst, F. F., On the Grampian Hills—Grouse Shooting, Deer on Salmon Fishing, 

ove ° a .¥ © 4 0 
Wood, C. F, "A Yachting Cruise in the South Seas ooo oo ove ove ee om aw 8 6 1 6 
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PREBENDARY ROW ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 





Recently published, demy 8vo, 12s. 


FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 
Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation, 


By the Rev. Presenpary C. A. ROW, M.A., 


Author of the “ BAMPTON LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES,” &c. 


“‘ Every reasonable Christian would be a gainer by reading this book.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


“Mr. Row’s style and manner is just what it ought to be—plain, calm, and 
dignified, like the great Church of which ke isa Canon. Such books as this 
meet a grave want of the day in a manner calculated to deepen alike its 
reverence and its rectitude.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ This is certainly one of the most important contributions ever made to the 
study of Christian eschatology ; it has a fulness of systematic treatment which 
belongs to no previous treatise on the subject.”—Church Bells. 


“One of the best and most comprehensive reviews of the various opinions 
which cluster round this burning question. For fair, clear, and persuasive 
presentation of the ‘larger hope’ supported on scriptural authority, it is fully 
to be recommended.”—Scotsman. 


“The book is certainly thorough, and while full of earnestness, is written in 
a spirit of perfect calmness.”—Glasgow Ierald. 


“The writer has treated his great subject with undoubted ability, and with a 
fairness and fulness which leave nothing to be desired. It isa pleasure to read 
the book. The writer has the clear-headedness to think accurately, and the 
courage to write down his thoughts without reserve.”—Bradford Observer. 


“Deserves, and is sure to receive, the attention of theologians and all 
thoughtful Christians. ... . Has been looked for with some eagerness, and is 
certain to command respectful consideration.” — Methodist Recorder. 


“The value of Canon Row’s present contribution to a difficult subject lies in 
the comprehensiveness of his treatment ; to which we may add that his ex- 
ceedingly searching examination of New Testament terminology forms in itself 
a treatise which must be of the highest value to all careful students of the 
Bible.”—Christian World. 


WM. ISBISTER, LIMITFD, 56, Lupeate Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


Library Edition of the Novels of Walter Besant and James Rice. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS are now issuing a choicely printed Lisrary Eprtion of the Novets of Besant 

aud Rice. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel), beautifully printed on a large crown svo 

page, and handsomely bound in cloth, will be published Mouthly, at Six Shillings each. The first volume 
(now ready) is 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With a Portrait of James Rice, etched by Danret A. Wenrscumipt, and a New Preface by WALTER Besant, 
telling the story of his literary partnership with James Rice. This Novel will be followed at regular intervals 
by the following : 
My Little Girl. (Ready. | The Monks of Thelema, 
With Harp and Crown. (Ready. | By Celia’s Arbour 
This Son of Vulcan. [Oct. | The Chaplain ot “the Pleet. 
The Golden Butterfly. | The Seamy Side. 
With a Portrait of Wav TER t BESANr. 


MR. LOUIS STEVE NSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


UNDERWOODS: Poems. By R. Louis STEVENSON. Post 8vo, cloth 


___ extra, 63 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. ‘By R. Louis STEVENSON. Feap. 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. an reparing. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. By R. Louis SreveNsoy. New 


___ Edition. Revised. Fez ap. 8vo, , Cloth Extra, 68. (Preparing. _ 


A DAY’S TOUR. A Journey through France and Belgium, by Calais, 


Tournay, Orchies, Douai, Arras, Bethune, Lille. Cominen, Ypres, Hazebrouck, ers ues, and St, Omer. 
With a few Sketches, . By! PERCY FITZGERAL D. L arge < rown 4to, Picture Cove eT, 1s 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW TRAGEDY. 
LOCRINE. ead ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth 


e _ext ra, [Shortly. ’ 























NEW NOVEL B Y ‘THE AUTHOR OF **MEHALAH,” &e. 
John Herring,” &c. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of “ 


2 vols.. crown Svo. 





~NEW Rt SSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. — 


RADNA; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. 3y the Princess OLGA. 


Crown § Svo, cloth extra, 63. 


THE WORLD “WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER 
BESANT, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon,” &c. With Etching of Portrait by Jonn Perrie, R.A., and 
__ Illustrations by A. Forester. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON : A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, Author 
of *‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” ‘‘ Dorothy Forster,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
___ cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By Winxte Contin. — 3 vols., roe 


crown 8vo. 





A SON OF HAGAR: a Romance of our Time. By HALL “CAINE, 
Author of “‘ The Shadow of a Crime.’”’ 


b or of : Crown 5vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir 


Ms issingberd. ” $ vols., crown &vo. 





MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. by Georce R. Sims. With a 


oo 
photographed Portrait of Mary Jane. Post svo, illustrated boards, 2s, ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





DISAPPEARED: a Novel. sy SARAH TYyYTLER, Author of “Saint 


Mungo’s City,” &c. With Six Illustrations by P. Macyas. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6a. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Serial Novel by W. CLark 


RUSSELL, Author of ‘*The Wreck of the ; Gresvenee,” ’ began in “‘ BELGRAVIA” for JULY, and will be 
__ continu ed till JANUARY next. One Shilling Monthly. Ilustre ated by P. Macnas. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistre Murray. With Three 


Iustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piceadilly, W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


Continued. 








ZEPHYRUS: A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AMERICA AND ON 
THE RIVER PLATE. By E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

r ¢e, (Preparing. 
“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE”: a Romance of Society and 


Politics. By JUSTIN McCARTHY ond! Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. | By Witkie Couins, Author of 


“The Woman in White.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THAT OTHER PERSON : a Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED Hunt, Author 


of ‘‘ Thornycroft’s Model,” &ce. Chez aper | Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth h extra, 8s. 6d. 








IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. By Grant ALLEN, Author of “ Strange 


Stories,” &c, Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS'S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES AT Two Shillings each. 
By Grant Allen. By Justin McCarthy. | By W. Clark Russell. 








y 
Babylon. Camiola. In the Middle Watch, 
yey oe By D. Christie Murray. By Katharine Saunders. 
John Habberton. First Person Singular. seed : 
rueton’s Bayou Cynic Fortune. eart Salvage. 
By Tighe : By Mark Twain. 
y Tighe Hopkins. , ae ‘ 
*Twixt Love and Duty. By Outta. Life on the Mississippi. 


By Charles Gibbon. < By Sarah Tytler. 
Loving a Dream. By James Payn. Noblesse Oblige. 
A Hard Knot. The Talk of the Town. | Lady Bell. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. by Justin McCarruy, 





M.P, A New Edition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 2 vols, Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. each. 


CHRONICLE OF THE COACH: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 


__ By J.D. CHAMPLIN. With 75 Illustrations by E. L. c HICHE LESTE R Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 78. 6d. 





HYDROPHOBIA: M. Pasreur’s Sy stem. C ontaining a Translation of 


all his Communications on the Subject, the Technique of his Methods, the latest Statistics, &e. By Dr. 
R_ SUZOR, of the Faculties of Edinburgh and Paris, With Mlustrations. Crown §vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS; or, The 


Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. hg 267 Illustrations. A New Edition, Revised 
throughout anc greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


WHAT SHALL MY SON BE? “ints for Parents on the Choice 


¢ a Profession or Trade for their Sons. By FRANCIS DAVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, Paper Cover, 1s.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 





COUNT PAUL VASILI’S NEW BOOK. 


SOCIETY IN PARIS: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count Pau. 


VASILI, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES, Arranged on a New Principle. By H. A 


PAGE, Author of * ‘Thoreau : a Study, *» &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 








BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Epwin Lester ARNOLD, Author 
of ‘‘On the Indian Hills,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W.C.iaArK RusseLL, Author of 


“*The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” *‘ Round the Galley Fire,” “‘A Voyage to the Cape,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


SELECTIONS FROM the POETICAL WORKS of ALGERNON 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fep. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. Complete in liseli With Illus- 


trations, Demy 8vo. 1s. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Messrs, MACMILLAN & Co’s ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 3vols. Cr.8v. 


HITHERSEA. MERE. By Lady Aveusta Noet, 


Author of ‘‘ Wandering Willie,” ‘‘ From Generation to Generation.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By Mrs. Nort Hart tey, 


Author of “ Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” ‘‘ Hogan, M.P.” 3 vols. Crown Svo. 


MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marton CRAwForp, 


Author of “‘ Mr, Isaacs,’’ “‘ Doctor Claudius,” ‘* Zoroaster,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 


HARMONIA. By the Author of “ Estelle Russell.” 


3 vols, Crown 8vo. 


FOR GOD OR GOLD. By JuLian CorBetrt, 
Author of ‘‘ The Fall of Asgard ; a Tale of St. Olaf’s Day.” Crown Svo. 

MACMILLAN’S 6/- POPULAR NOVELS. NEW VOLUMES. 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
CHANTRY HOUSE. By CHaArtorre M. Yonce. 
A MODERN TELEMACHUS. Bythesame Author. 
THE COERULEANS: a Vacation Idyll. By H. 
THE WOODLANDERS. By Tuomas Harpy. 
NEARA: a Tale of Ancient Rome. By Joun W. 


i;RAHAM. 
' A NEW GIFT BOOK WITH UPWARDS OF 400 PICTURES. 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


The Volume for 1887. A Handsome Volume, consisting of 822 closely printed pages, containing nearly 
400 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, bound in extra cloth, coloured edges. Royal 8vo, Price 8s. 


ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of Queen Victoria. By JOSEPH IRVING, Svo. 


A NEW SUPPLEMENT, BRINGING THE WORK DOWN TO THE JUBILEE-DAY OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA'S REIGN. 


GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other 


SERMONS. By the Rev. GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick. Crown Svo, 


NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other 


SERMONS. By the same Author. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERMONS. By the 


Rev. E. C. WICKHAM, M.A. ; Master, late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown S8vo, 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE: ITS ADVANTAGES, 


METHODS, AND DIFFICULTIES. A Report of an Inquiry made for the Toynbee Trustees. By 
L. L. F. R. PRICE, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 





With a Preface by ALFRED 
MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. With Portrait of Arnoid 
Toynbee. Crown 8vo. 


NATURE SERIES. New Volume. 
POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, D.C.L., LL.D., 


F.R.S.E., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 


THE GROWTH OF THE RECRUIT AND 


YOUNG SOLDIER. With a view to a judicious selection of “ growing lads” for the Army, and a 
regulated system of training for Recruits. By Sir WILLIAM AITKEN, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co.'s ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


CLASSICS. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. New Volume. 


PLATO.—TIMAUS. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by R. D. ARCHER-HIND, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Collese, Cambridge. 8vo. 


CICERO.—LIFE AND SELECT LETTERS. 


After the Edition of A. WATSON, M.A. Translated by G. E. JEANS, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford, and Assistaut Master at Haileybury. Second Edition, revised. Crow n Svo, 


CLASSICAL SERIES. New Volumes. 


PLATO.—THE REPUBLIC, I1—V. Edited by T. H. 


WARREN, M.A., President of Magdalen College, Oxford. Feap. Svo. 


POLYBLUS—THE ACHAEAN LEAGUE. Parts 


of Books II., 111. and IV. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. W. W. CAPES, M.A., Fellow 
of Hertford Coile ge, Oxford, and late University Reader i in Ancient History. Feap. Svo. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. New Volumes. 18mo. ls. 6d. each. 
ARRIAN.—The EXPEDITION of ALEXANDER. 


Selected and arranged for the use of beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises, by Rev. JOHN 
BOND, M.A., and A, 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 


CAESAR.—THE HELVETIAN WAR. Selected 


from Book I, of ‘‘The Gallic War,” and arranged for the use of beginners, with Notes, Vucabulary, and 
Exercises, by W. WELCH, M.A., and C G. DUFFIEL D, M. A. 


A FIRST GREEK READER. Stories and 


Legends from Greek Writers. Selected and Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises, by F. H. 
COLSON, M.A., Assistant Master in the Grammar School, Bradford Globe Svo. 


SHORT PREFACES TO SCHOOL CLASSICS. By 


JAMES GOW, M.A., Litt.D., Head Master of Nottingham High School, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Elementary 


Treatise. By J.G. MACGREGOR, M.A., Professor of Physics in Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
With Mlustrations. Crown 8vo. 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS. An Elementary Treatise. 


Drawn up in accordance with the Syllabus issued by the Society for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching. By 4. COCKSHOTT, M.A., formerly Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at Eton; and Rev. F. B. WALTERS, M.A., Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
and Principal of King William’s College, Isle of Man. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 


A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. 


By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc., &c, A New Edition, revised by Prof. J. D. EVERETT, F.RS. 


A KEY TO MR. TODHUNTERS CONIC 


SECTIONS. By C. W. BOURNE, M.A., Head Master of the College, Inverness. Crown 8vo. 


A KEY TO SOME EXAMPLES IN MESSRS. 


JONES AND CHEYNE’S ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. By Rev. W. FAILES,M.A. Crown 8vo. 


A KEY TO MR. LOCK’S “ ARITHMETIC FOR 


SCHOOLS.” By the Rev. R. G. WATSON, M.A., formerly Head Master of the Dorset County School. 


A COMPANION TO “WEEKLY PROBLEM 


PAPERS.” By the Rev. JOHN J. MILNE, M.A., formerly Second Master of Heversham Grammar School ; 
Member of the London Mathematical society; Member of the Associution for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching; Author of ‘‘ Weekly Problem Papers,” &c. Crown Svo. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co.'s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





A NEW ALGEBRA. 
ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


By CHARLES SMITH, M.A., Fellow and Tuter of Sidney Sussex College, Cambrid; ge, Author of 
* Elementary Algebra,” “ Conic Sections,” ‘“‘ An Elementary Treatise on Solid’ Geometry,”’ “&e. Cr. 8vo. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. A Text-book 


for Beginners. By IRA REMSEN, Professor of Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins University. Cr. 8vo. 


ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELEC- 


TRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By ANDREW GRAY, M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of Physics in the 
University College of North Wales. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 


A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGY. 


By D. J. HAMILTON, Professor of Pathological Anatomy (Sir Erasmus Wilson Chair), University of 
Aberdeen, 8vo. 


A COURSE OF QUANTITATIVE MINERAL 


ANALYSIS FOR STUDENTS. By W. NOEL HARTLEY, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Science and 
Art Departinent, Royal College of Science, Dublin ; Examiner in Chemistry to the Institute of Chemistry 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; Examiner to the College of Preceptors. Globe Svo. 


SCHOOL COURSE OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


y Professor BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S., and W. W. HALDANE GEE, B.Sc. Part I. Electricity 
—F Magnetism. Crown 8vo. 


EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By D. E. Jonzs, B.Sc., 


Lecturer in Physics in University College, Aberystwith. Feap. Svo. 


INORGANIC AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
A Complete Treatise on Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. By Sir HENRY E, ROSCOE, F.R.S., and 
Professor C,. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. Vol. III. Oxcanic 
Cuemistry. Part IV. 


A KEY TO “FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK- 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 
A New History of English Literature in Four Volumes. 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By Georcr 


SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, 


GOLDSMITH.—THE DESE RTED VILLAGE 


AND TRAVELLER. Edited, with Intvedueti m and Notes, by ARTHUR BARRETT, B.A., Professor 
English Literature in the Elphinstone Colle Bombay. G lobe Svo. 
The Notes are intended for the use of junio or students both in E nglish and Colonial schvols. 


CALDERON.—FOUR PLAYS OF CALDERON. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Norman MacCo tt, M.A., Fellow of Downing College, Cambridze. 
Crown 8vo, 


PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. New Volume. 


FLORIAN. —SELECT FABLES. — Edited, with 


Notes, 7 and Exerrises, by CHARLES YELD, M.A., Heal Master of University School, 
Nottiaz - m. Illustrated. Globe Svo. 
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oOo, 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Victoria Shakespeare. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


The text of the Globe Edition, with a new Glossary by Mr. ALp1is Wricut. In 3 vols., Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
VOL, I. COMEDIES. VOL. Il. HISTORIES. VOL, III. TRAGEDIES. 


The St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘The ‘ Victoria Edition’ of Shakespeare has the text of 
the Cambridge editors ; but it is in three handy octavo volumes, and the type is sufficiently 
large and clear to be read with pleasure. The price, too, is low. Altogether this isa good 
‘Shakespeare’ to have on the shelves of one’s library, and it steers a happy mean between the 
rival inconveniences of a dozen volumes and a type of painful minuteness.” 

The Atheneum says :—‘‘ Messrs. Macmillan have published a convenient edition of the works 
of William Shakespeare, the text of the ‘Globe Shakespeare’ printed in an exceedingly clear 
type in double columns, and resembling their excellent one-volume ‘Tennyson.’ A feature of 
this edition is a good glossary by that distinguished scholar, Mr. Aldis Wright.” 

The Scottish Leader says :—*‘ It is printed in sufficiently large type, and with beautiful clear- 
ness. A welcome feature is an entirely new glossary, which, containing explanations of some 
6,000 words, has almost the dimensions of a dictionary. A more handy or serviceable Shake- 
speare no one need desire to possess,” 


ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. The 


Annual Address to the Students of the London Society for the extension of University Teaching. Delivered 
at the Mansion House, February 26, 1887. By JOHN MORLEY. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. By Watrter Pater, 


M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; Author of ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean,” ‘* The Renaissance: 
Studies in Art and Poetry.” Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. An Attempt to 


Treat some Religious Questions in a &cientific Spirit. By the Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and Head Master of Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


English Hen of Letters, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. New Volume. 


KEATS. By Stpney Corvin, M.A.,, .Fellow of 


Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. By the Author of 


** John Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by F. Nort Patoy, Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Globe says:—‘“‘ At the present juncture, this plain unvarnished account of what the author of ‘John 
Halifax’ saw in Ireland during her visit to it should have special interest, and may have the effect of instruct- 
ing the many to whom this distressful country is unknown.” 

The Cambridge Review says :—‘‘ This is the journal of an expedition made, presumobly in the autumn of last 
year, into the northern districts of Ireland. It is a fitting companion to Thackeray’s ‘ Irish Sketch Book,’ and 
indeed in some respects it may compare with it withthe balance in its favour. . . As for the illustrations, in 
themselves they would make the book worth studying, 


New Part (Part XXII.)—Watson—Zwischenspiel. Price 3s. 6d. 
A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by Sr GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., LL.D., Director of 
the Royal College of Music, &c. Vols. I., IL, and IIL, 21s. each. 


Vol. I. Ao Impromptu. Vol. Il. Improperta To Piarn Sona. 
Vol. III. Prancut to SuMER Is ICUMEN IN. 


Demy £vo, cloth, with Illustrations in Music Type and Woodeut. Also published in Parts. Parts I. to 
XIV., XIX. to XXIL, 3s. 6d. each. Parts XV., XVI., 7s. Parts XVIL, XVIIL., 7s. 


“‘Dr. Grove’s Dictionary will be a boon to every intelligent lover of Music.”—Saturday Review. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sm Joun 


LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C L. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY: 


THEIR DEVELOPMENT, CAUSAL RELATION, HISTORIC AND NATIONAL PECULIARITIES 
By HENRY T. FINCK. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


THE SILVER POUND & ENGLAND'S MONE- 


TARY POLICY since the Restoration, together witha History of the Guinea, illustrated by contemporary 
documents. By the HON, 8. DANA HORTON, a Delegate of the United States to the International 
Monetary Conferences of 1878 and 1881. Svo. 14s. 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND Viewed in 


connection with its Physical Geology By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of 
the Geolozical Survey of The United Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
London, formerly Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, &. 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


SPANISH AND ITALIAN FOLK SONGS, 


Translated by ALMA STRETTELL. With Photogravures after Sketches by Jonn S, Saruent, E. A. 
ABBEY, More.u, and W. Papcetr. Royal lémo. 12s. 6d, 

The Atheneum says :—‘“‘ This is a beautiful and satisfactory little volume. The charming binding of sea-green 
silk, the ample margins, the excellent print and paper, are worthy—but no more than worthy—of their valuable 
contents. Miss Alma Strettell, it is pleasant to say, isa thoroughly successful translator of the folk-songs of 
Italy and Spain. Her simple and natural versions are quite as literal as those of the most pretentious ‘ folk- 
lorist,’ and she is the happy possessor ofa fluent style, which is absolutely essential to the writer of soleares and 
stornelli. Nor does Miss Strettell lack the energy and spirit which inspire these fragile forms, that, like scarlet 
convolvuli, are often as violent in colour as exquisite in grace. She hus indeed been peculiarly fortunate in her 
translations of the tragic and passionate songs of the Andalusian gipsies—songs which will come as a revelation 
to the average English reader, for they are full of romantic and terrible inspiration. . . . Theillustrations area 
most striking adjunct to Miss Strettell’s verse. . . . They are conceived with poetic fervour, and the intense 
and electrified attitudes frequently affected by Mr. Sargent are here not out of place. Mr. Padgett’s sketches 
show much sweetness: Signor Morelli’s drawing is vigorous and strange... . . Taken altogether we can 
imagine no more successful rendering of a difficult subject ina small compass than that whichis due to Miss 
Strettell and her friends.” 


SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


HOM ER—The Odyssey of Homer done into English 


Prose. By 8S. H. BUTCHER, M.A., LU.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Euinburgh, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, Oxfurd, and A. LANG, M.A, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES. By Tuomas Cartyte. Edited 


by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


PSYCHOLOGY. By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D,, 


Litt.D., President of Princeton College, &c. 8vo. 
I. THE COGNITIVE POWERS, 6s. 6d. Il. THE MOTIVE POWERS, 6s. 6d 


THE HERB OF THE FIELD: Reprinted from 


** Chapters on Flowers” in The Magazine for the Young. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘‘The 
Heir of Redclytfe,”” &c. A New Edition Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CONSUMPTION, THE CLIMATIC TREAT- 


MENT OF: including a Description of the chief Home, Foreign, and Colonial Sanatoria. By JAMES 
ALEX. LINDSAY, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

“‘Eminently readable and suggestive, evidently the outcome of an extended personal experience ; the infor- 
mation given isof the highest value. Dr. Lindsay discusses his subject without prejudice and in a scientific 
spirit, and we have little doubt that his work will be widely read and appreciated.”’—Lancet. 

* Pleasantly written; the work of an accomplished man.’”"—British Medical Journal. 

The Saturday Review says :—“ Fair, impartially written, most readble and graphic. The descriptions are full 
of loval colouring, the views expressed are sound and rational.” 

Nuture says :—‘‘ An important contribution to the study of a most difficult subject ; a book which ought to be 
of much service both to physicians and to sufferers.” 

The Academy says :—‘‘ This excellent work.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF 


THE DIOCESE OF DURHAM, Nov. 25, 1886. By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of 
Durham. 8vo. 
BY THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 


REVERENCE: The Secret of Greatness. A Sermon 


preached before the Honourable House of Commons, on Sunday, May 22nd, 1887, in commemoration of the 
Fiftieth Year of the Reign of H.M. the Queen. By the Right Rev. WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, Bishop 


of Ripon. 8vo. Is. 
BY THE DEAN OF ST. ASAPH. 


SCHOOL IDEALS; Sermons Preached in the 


Chapel of Rossall School. By HERBERT A. JAMES, B.D., late Head Master, Dean of St. Asaph. 
Crown 8vo. e 
NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTOOTT. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. By 


BROOKE FOSS it ear D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Westminster, and Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
Y THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


TOLERANCE. Two Lectures addressed to the 


pro of several of the Divinity Schools of the Protestant Episcopal Church. By the Rev. PHILLIPS 
KS, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, U.8.A., Author of “The Candle of the Lord, and other 
na “* Sermons preached in English Churches,” e Twenty Sermons.”” Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUS- 


NESS. Being a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, by JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN, 
D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. By the Rev. T. R. BIRKS, M.A., late Knightbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. H. A. BIRKS. With a Preface by the Right 
Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ST. PAUL'S TWO EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 


THIANS, A COMMENTARY ON. By the Jate Rev. W. KAY, D.D., Rector of Great Leghs, Essex, and 
Hon. Canon of St. Albans ; formerly Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta; and Fellow and Tutor of 
Lincoln College. Demy 8vo, 9s, by 


ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. 


*Y“MACMILLAN'S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS. NEW VOLUME. 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By Henry 


JAMES, Author of “‘ The American,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Blackwood’s Magazine says :—‘‘ In the present work Mr. James forsakes entirely his usual levels. . . . He has 
stepped aside into a very different field. London, but not the London he has hitherto known . .. . is the 
strange and novel scene, which he has undertaken to unfold before us ; London of the outlying wastes, far from 
fame, purlieus of Islington and Paddington and Camberwell—widely spread in point of distance, but equally 
mean and grimy and poverty stricken. . . . This book is Mr. James’s first illustration of purely English life. It 
is remarkable both in its perceptions and its mistakes—a most careful elaborate panorama, full of the finest 
observation.” 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. A Handbook 


for Students and Amateurs. By TRISTRAM J. ELLIS. With a Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations by 
H. Stacy Marks, R.A., and 30Sketches by the Author. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised. Crown 8vo. 


THE NATURE OF FEVER; Being the Gulstonian 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Collece of Physicians of London in March 1887. By DONALD 
MACALISTER, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., Fellow of St. John’s College, University Lecturer in Medicine, 
and Physician to Addenbrooke's Hospital, Cambridge. 8vo, 1s. 

“This may be taken as the last, but by no means the final, word of physiological science upon the question ; 
and we venture to think that it will give considerable impetus to a further study of a subject which, always fuli 
of interest, has such important clinical bearings.’’—Lancet, April 2, 1887. 

“*Scholarly and ingenious.”"—New York Medical Record, April 23, 1887. 

“Dr. MacAlister has propounded a comprehensive and coherent theory, which not only links together many 
well-known facts, but also harmonizes with the theories applied to analogous phenomena in the body. . . . The 


only thing to be regretted i. these philosophical lectures, is that there are but three of them.”—British 
Medical Journal, April 2, 1887 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Eilited by AR by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 


Vol. I. THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


A Practical Handbook for the use of Teachers. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street, London ; formerly Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 
*.* The aim of this volume is to advocate the claims of geography as an educational discipline of a high order, 
and to show how these claims may be practically recognised by teachers. 
The Times says : —‘‘ The book is written with Mr. Geikie’s well known fluency and eloquence, and will be read 
with profit and pleasure by any one, Nothing, in our estimation, could be more satisfactory, or calculated to 
lead to more profitable results, than the suggestions contained i in the introductory chapters for the elementary 
te aching of the subject. . . . Mr. Geikie’s volume, as a whole, lifts geography into a new atmosphere, If his 
suggestions are faithfully followed in all our schools the result could not but be of the highest benefit to 
education all round. It ought to be welcomed with open arms by all friends of real education.”” 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL HISTOLOGY, A 


MANUAL OF, By WILLIAM FEARNLEY. With Illustrations. Crown 8 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL "PHYSICS, 


LESSONS 1N. By BALFOUR STEWART, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics, Victoria 
University, the Owens College, Manchester, and W. Ww. HALDANE GEE, B.Sc. (Lond.), Demonstrator 
and Assistant Lecturer in Physics, the Owens College. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. Vol. L— 
General Physical Processes, 6s. Vol. Il.—Electricity and Magnetism, 7s. td 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN BOTANY, 


A Course of. By F. O. BOWER, F.L.S., D.Sc., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Siete 
and SYDNEY H. VINES, D.Sc., F.R 8. F.L. 8., Fellow and Lecturer, Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
Reader in Botany in the University. With a I reface by W. T. THISELTON DYER, M.A., C.M.G., F.R.8. 
F.L.S., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Crown 8vo. Part I. —Phanerogame—Pteridophyta. 6s. 
Part Il. —Bryophyta—Thallophyta. 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, THE 


OWENS COLLEGE COURSE OF. By JULIUS B. COHEN, Ph.D., F.C.S., Assistant Lecturer on 
Chemistry in the Owens College, Manchester. With a Preface by Sir Henry Roscor, F.R.S., and 
Professor SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books I. and ILI. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by M. MACMILLAN, B.A., Oxon., Professor of Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, Elphinstone College, Be ymbay. Globe 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


A SECOND SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. Com- 


piled by M. A. WOODS, Head Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls ; Author of ‘* A First School 
Poetry’ Book.” Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT, 
Formerly Assistant Master in Westminster School. 18mo. New Volumes. 


SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. Edited, with 
an Historical Introduction and Notes, by G. E. FASNACHT. 2s. 6d. 


SCHILLER.— WALLENSTEIN. Part I DAS 


LAGER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 2s, 


GREEK TESTAMENT, School Readings in the. 


Being the outline of the life of our Lord, as given by St. Mark, with additions from the Text of the 
other Evangelists. Arranged and Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by the Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’ s Coleg se, C ambridge, Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 











ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. New Volumes. 


CAESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. Book VII. 


Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. JOHN BOND, M.A., and A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A, 18mo, Is. 6d. 


OVID.—Easy Selections from Ovid in Elegiac Verse. 


Arranged and Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exereises in Latin Verse a by HERBERT 
WILKINSON, M.A.. formerly Postmaster of Merton College, Oxford. 18mo. 


OVID.—STORIES from the METAMORPHOSES. 


Selected and Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by Rev. JOHN BOND, M.A., and A. 8. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


MACMILL: AN AND CO., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN é& CO.’$ NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, Author of “‘A Short History of Natural Science.’” With Maps. Globe 
8vo. 3s. 
The Schoolmaster says :—‘‘ This is a capital book for beginners.” 
The Atheneum says :—‘‘The author's object has been to present a vivid picture of the life, the difficulties, and 
the achievements of our ancestors, showing how our lands, our constitutions, and our trade have arisen, In this 
aim the author has succeeded. She writes pleasantly, in a simple and unadorned style, without affectation or 


mannerism.” 
A NEW ALGEBRA. 


HIGHER ALGEBRA. A Sequel to “ Elementary 


Algebra for Schools.”” By H.S. HALL, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, Master of the 
Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College; and 8S. R. KNIGHT, B.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, late Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Educational Times says :—‘‘ The subjects are clearly treated and explained by copious notes scattered 
throughout the text, and in many cases alternative proofs are given.” 
The School Guardian says :—** We have no hesitation in saying that in our opinion it is one of the best books 
that have been published on the subject. . . . It is remarkable for clearness, accuracy, and thoroughness.” 


DYNAMICS FOR BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. B. 


LOCK, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor and Lecturer in Mathematics at Gonville and Caius College, 
Teacher of Physics in the University of Cambridge, &c. Globe 8vo. . 6d. 

The Cambridge Review says :—‘‘ Mr. Lock’s exposition of the subject is clear and succinct, almost too 
succinct, and, so far as we have noticed, accurate. . . . Mr. Lock knows from experience, it is clear, what are 
= main difficulties which beset the beginner ; and he has succeeded to a considerable extent in smoothing them 

own.”” 


FORMAL LOGIC STUDIES AND EXERCISES 
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AMIEL, 


Ir is somewhat late to speak of 
Amiel, but I was late in reading him. 
Goethe says that in seasons of cholera 
one should read no books but such as 
are tonic, and certainly in the season 
of old age this precaution is as salutary 
as in seasons of cholera. From what 
[ heard I could clearly make out that 
Amiel’s Journal was not a tonic book : 
the extracts from it which here and 
there I fell in with did not much please 
me; and for a good while I left the 
book unread. 

But what M. Edmond Scherer writes 
I do not easily resist reading, and I 
found that M. Scherer had prefixed to 
Amiel’s Journal a long and impor- 
tant introduction. This I read ; and 
was not less charmed by the mitis 
sapientia, the understanding kindness 
and tenderness, with which the cha- 
racter of Amiel himself, whom M. 
Scherer had known in youth, was 
handled, than interested by the criti- 
cism on the Journal. Then I read 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s interesting 
notice, and then—for all biography is 
attractive, and of Amiel’s life and cir- 
cumstances I had by this time become 
desirous of knowing more—the “ Etude 
Biographique”’ of Mademoiselle Berthe 
Vadier. 

Of Amiel’s cultivation, refinement, 
and high feeling, of his singular graces 
of spirit and character, there could be 
no doubt. But the specimens of his 
work given by his critics left me 
hesitating. A poetess herself, Made- 
moiselle Berthe Vadier is much occu- 
pied with Amiel’s poetry, and quotes 
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it abundantly. Even Victor Hugo’s 
poetry leaves me cold, I am so un- 
happy as not to be able to admire 
what am I to say, then, 


“ Olympio ;” 
to Amiel’s 
** Journée 
Illuminée, 
Riant soleil d’avril, 
En quel songe 
Se plonge 
Mon ceeur, et que veut-il ?” 


But M. Scherer and other critics, who 
do not require us to admire Amiel’s 
poetry, maintain that in his Journal 
he has left “‘a book which will not 
die,” a book describing a malady of 
which “the secret is sublime and the 
expression wonderful ;” a marvel of 
“speculative intuition,” a “ psycho- 
logical experience of the utmost value.” 
M. Scherer and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward give Amiel’s Journal very 
decidedly the preference over the 
letters of an old friend of mine, Ober- 
mann. The quotations made from 
Amiel’s Journal by his critics failed, 
I say, to enable me quite to under- 
stand this high praise. But I re- 
member the time when a new publi- 
cation by George Sand or by Sainte- 
Beuve was an event bringing to me a 
shock of pleasure, and a French book 
capable of renewing that sensation is 
seldom produced now. If Amiel’s 
Journal was of the high quality 
alleged, what a pleasure to make ac- 
quaintance with it, what a loss to 
miss it! In spite, therefore, of the 
unfitness of old age to bear atonic 
influences, I at last read Amiel’s 
- 
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Journal,—read it carefully through. 
Tonic it is not ; but it is to be read 
with profit, and shows, moreover, 
powers of great force and value, though 
not quite, I am inclined to think, in 
tke exact Jine which his critics with 
one consent indicate. 

In speaking of Amiel at present, 
after so much has been written about 
him, I may assume that the main 
outlines of his life are known to my 
readers: that they know him to have 
been born in 1821 and to have died 
in 1881, to have passed the three or 
four best years of his youth at the 
University of Berlin, and the remain- 
der of his life mostly at Geneva, as a 
professor, first of zesthetics, afterwards 
of philosophy. They know that his 
publications and lectures, during his 
lifetime, disappointed his friends, who 
expected much from his acquirements, 
talents, and vivacity; and that his 
fame rests upon two volumes of ex- 
tracts from many thousand pages of a 
private journal, “Journal Intime,” 
extending over more than thirty years, 
from 1848 to 1881, which he left be- 
hind him at his death. This Journal 
explains his sterility; and displays in 
explaining it, say his critics, such 
sincerity, with such gifts of expression 
and eloquence, of profound analysis and 
speculative intuition, as to make it 
most surely “ one of those books which 
will not die.” 

Che sincerity is unquestionable. As 
to the gifts of eloquence and expres- 
sion, what are we to say? M. Scherer 
speaks of an “ever new eloquence” 
pouring itself in the pages of the 
Journal: M. Paul Bourget, of ‘‘ mar- 
vellous pages” where the feeling for 
nature finds an expression worthy of 
Shelley or Wordsworth: Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, of “magic of style,” of 
‘*glow and splendour of expression,” 
of the ‘‘ poet and artist”” who fascinates 
us in Amiel’s prose. I cannot quite 
agree. Obermann has been mentioned : 
it seems to me that we have only to 
place a passage from Sénancour beside 
2 passage from Amiel, to perceive the 
difference between a _ feeling for 


nature which gives magic to style and 
one which does not. Here and through- 
out I am to use as far as possible Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s translation, at once 
spirited and faithful, of Amiel’s 
Journal. I will take a _ passage 
where Amiel has evidently some re- 
miniscence of Sénancour (whose work 
he knew well), is inspired by Sénan- 
cour—a passage which has_ been 
extolled by M. Paul Bourget. 





“Shall I ever enjoy again those marvellous 
reveries of past days,—as for instance, once, 
when I was still quite a youth in the early 
dawn sitting amongst the ruins of the castle 
of Faucigny ; another time in the mountains 
above Lancy, under the midday sun, lying 
under a tree and visited by three butterflies ; 
and again another night on the sandy 
shore of the North Sea, stretched full length 
upon the beach, my eyes wandering over the 
Milky Way? Will they ever return to me, 
those grandiose, immortal, cosmogonic dreams 
in which one seems to carry the world in 
one’s breast, to touch the stars, to possess 
the infinite’? Divine moments, hours of 
ecstasy, when thought flies from world to 
world, penetrates the great enigma, breathes 
with a respiration large, tranquil and pro- 
found like that of the ocean, and hovers 
serene and boundless like the blue heaven! 
Visits from the Muse Urania, who traces 
around the foreheads of those she loves the 
phosphorescent nimbus of contemplative 
power, and who pours into their hearts the 
tranquil intoxication, if not the authority of 
genius,—moments of irresistible intuition in 
which a man feels himself great as the uni- 
verse and calm like God! What hours, 
what memories !” 


And now for Obermann’s turn, 
Obermann by the Lake of Bienne. 


‘* My path lay beside the green waters of the 
Thiele. Feeling inclined to muse, and finding 
the night so warm that there was no hardship 
in being all night out of doors, I took the 
road to Saint Blaise. I descended a steep 
bank, and got upon the shore of the lake 
where its ripple came up and expired. Th 
ir was calm; everyone was at rest; I re- 
mained there for hours. Towards morning, 
the moon shed over the earth and waters the 
ineffable melancholy of her last gleams. Na- 
ture seems unspeakably grand, when, plunged 
in a long reverie, one hears the rippling of 
the waters upon a solitary strand, in the 
calm of a night still enkindled and luminous 
witb the setting moon. 

‘* Sensibility beyond utterance, charm and 
torment of our vain years; vast conscious- 
ness of a nature everywhere greater than we 

















are, and everywhere impenetrable ; all-em- 
bracing passion, ripened wisdom, delicious 
self-abandonment—everything that a mortal 
heart can contain of life-weariness and yearn- 
ing, I felt it all, I experienced it all, in this 
memorable night. I have made a grave step 
towards the age of decline, I have swal- 
lowed up ten years of life at once. Happy 
the simple, whose heart is always young!” 


No translation can render ade- 
quately the cadence of diction, the 
“dying fall” of reveries like those 
of Sénancour or Rousseau. But even 
in a translation we must surely per- 
ceive that the magic of style is with 
Sénancour’s feeling for nature, not 
Amiel’s; and in the original this is 
far more manifest still. 

Magic of style is creative: its pos- 

sessor himself creates, and he inspires 
and enables his reader in some sort to 
create after him. And creation gives 
the sense of life and joy ; hence its 
extraordinary value. But eloquence 
may exist without magic of style, and 
this eloquence, accompanying thoughts 
of rare worth and depth, may heighten 
their effect greatly. And M. Scherer 
says that Amiel’s speculative philo- 
sophy is “on a far other scale of vast- 
ness” than Sénancour’s, and therefore 
he gives the preference to the eloquence 
of Amiel, which clothes and conveys 
this vaster philosophy. Amiel was no 
doubt greatly Sénancour’s superior in 
culture and instruction generally ; in 
philosophical reading and what is 
called philosophical thought he was 
immensely his superior. My sense for 
philosophy, I know, is as far from 
satisfying Mr. Frederic Harrison as 
my sense for Hugo’s poetry is from 
satisfying Mr. Swinburne. But I am 
too old to change and too hardened to 
hide what I think ; and when I am 
presented with philosophical specula- 
tions and told that they are “on a 
high scale of vastness,” I persist in 
looking closely at them and in 
honestly asking myself what I find to 
be their positive value. And we get 
from Amiel’s powers of “speculative 
intuition ” things like this: 


‘* Created spirits in the accomplishment of 
their destinies tend, so to speak, to form con- 
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stellations and milky ways within the em- 
pyrean of the divinity ; in becoming gods, 
they surround the throne of the sovereign with 
a sparkling court.’ 

Or this : 

**Is not mind the universal virtuality, the 

universe latent? If so, its zero would be the 
germ of the infinite, which is expressed 
mathematically by the double zero (00).” 
Or, to let our philosopher develop him- 
self at more length, let us take this 
return to the zero, which Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward prefers here to render 
by nothingness : 

*“This psychological reinvolution is an 
anticipation of death ; it represents the life 
beyond the grave, the return to Scheol, the 
soul fading into the world of ghosts or 
desce nding into the region of Die Miitter ; it 
implies the simplification of the individual 
who, allowing ali the accidents of personality 
to evaporate, exists henceforward only in the 
invisible state, the state of point, of poten- 
tiality, of pregnant nothingness. Is not this 
the true definition of mind ? is not mind, dis- 
sociated from space and time, just this Its 
development, past or future, is contained in 
it just as a curve is contained in its algebraical 
formula. This nothing is an all. This 
punctum without dimensions is a punctum 
saliens.” 

French critics throw up their hands 
in dismay at the violence which the 
Germanised Amiel, propounding his 
speculative philosophy, often does to 
the French language. My objection 
is rather that such speculative philo- 
sophy as that of which I have been 
quoting specimens has no _ value, 
is perfectly futile And Amiel’s 
Journal contains far too much of it. 

What is futile we may throw aside ; 
but when Amiel tells us of his “ pro- 
tean nature essentially metamorphos- 
able, polarisable, and virtual,” when 
he tells us of his longing for “ totality,” 
we must listen, although these phrases 
may in France, as M. Paul Bourget 
says, “raise a shudder in a humanist 
trained on Livy and Pascal.” But 
these phrases stood for ideas which 
did practically rule, in a great degree, 
Amiel’s life, which he often develops 
not only with great subtlety, but also 
with force, clearness, and eloquence, 
making it both easy and interesting 
to us to follow him. But still, when we 
, 9 
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have the ideas present before us, I shall 
ask, what is their value, what does 
Amiel obtain in them for the service 
of either himself or other people ? 

Let us take first what, adopting his 
own phrase, we may call his “ be- 
dazzlement with the infinite,” his 
thirst for “totality.” Omnis determi- 
natic est negatio. Amiel has the gift 
and the bent for making his soul “ the 
capacity for all form, not «@ soul but 
the soul.” He finds it easier and more 
natural “to be man than @ man.” 
His permanent instinct is to be “a 
subtle and fugitive spirit which no 
base can absorb or fix entirely.” It 
costs him an effort to affirm his own 
personality : “ the infinite draws me to 
it, the //enosis of Plotinus intoxicates 
me like a philtre.” 

It intoxicates him until the thought 
of absorption and extinction, the 
Nirvdna of Buddhism, becomes his 
thought of refuge. 

“The individual life is a nothing ignorant 
of itself, and as soon as this nothing knows 
itself individual life is abolished in principle. 
For as soon as the illusion vanishes, Nothing- 
hess resumes its eternal sway, the suffering of 
life is over, error has disappeared, time and 
form have for this enfranchised individuality 
ceased to be ; the coloured air-bubble has 
burst in the infinite space, and the misery 
of thought has sunk to rest in the change- 
less repose of all-embracing Nothing.” 

With this bedazement with the 
infinite and this drift towards 
Buddhism comes the impatience with 
all production, with even poetry and 
art themselves, because of their neces- 
sary limits and imperfection. 

‘Composition demands a concentration, 
decision, and pliancy which I no longer pos- 
sess. 1 cannot fuse together materials and 
ideas. If we are to give anything a ferm 
we must, so to speak, be the tyrants of it. 
We must treat our subject brutally and not 
be always trembling lest we should be doing 
it a wrong. We must be able to transmute 
and absorb it into our own substance. This 
sort of confident effrontery is beyond me; 
my whole nature tends to that impersonality 
which respects and subordinates itself to the 
object ; it is love of truth which holds me 


back from concluding and deciding.” 





The desire for the all, the impatience 
with what is partial and limited, the 


fascination of the infinite, are the 
topics of page after page in the 
Journal. It is a prosaic mind which 
has never been in contact with ideas 
of this sort, never felt their charm. 
They lend themselves well to poetry, 
but what are we to say of their 
value as ideas to be lived with, dilated 
on, made the governing ideas of life ? 
Except for use in passing, and with 
the power to dismiss them again, they 
are unprofitable. Shelley’s 
‘* Life like a dome of many-coloured glass 

Stains the white radiance of eternity 

Until death tramples it to fragments ” 
has value as a splendid image nobly 
introduced in a beautiful and impas- 
sioned poem. But Amiel’s “coloured 
air-bubble,” as a positive piece of 
“speculative intuition,” has no value 
whatever. Nay, the thoughts which 
have positive truth and value, the 
thoughts to be lived with and dwelt 
upon, the thoughts which are a real 
acquisition for our minds, are precisely 
thoughts which counteract the “ vague 
aspiration and indeterminate desire’”’ 
possessing Amiel and filling his 
Journal: they are thoughts insist- 
ing on the need of limit, the feasi- 
bility of performance. Goethe says 
admirably : 
** Wer grosses will muss sich zusammenraffen : 

In der Beschriinkung zeigt sich erst der 

Meister.” 

“ He who will do great things must 
pull himself together: it is in work- 
ing within limits that the master 
comes out.” Buffon says not less 
admirably : 

** Tout sujet est un ; et quelque vaste qu'il 
soit, il peut étre renfermé dans un seul 
discours.” 


“Every subject is one, and however 
vast it may be is capable of being 
contained in a_ single discourse.” 
The ideas to live with, the ideas of 
sterling value to us, are, I repeat, 
ideas of this kind: ideas staunchly 
counteracting and reducing the power 
of the infinite and indeterminate, not 
paralysing us with it, 

And indeed we have not to go 



























beyond Amiel himself for proof of 
this. Amiel was paralysed by living 
in these ideas of “vague aspiration 
and indeterminate desire,” of “ con- 
founding his personal life in the 
general life,” by feeding on these 
ideas, treating them as august and 
precious, and filling hundreds of pages 
of Journal with them. He was 
paralysed by it, he became impotent 
and miserable. And he knew it, and 
tells us of it himself with a power 
of analysis and with a sad eloquence 
which to me are much more interest- 
ing and valuable than his philosophy 
of Maia and the Great Wheel. “ By 
your natural tendency,” he says to 
himself, “ you arrive at disgust with 
life, despair, pessimism.” And again: 
‘Melancholy outlook on all sides. 
Disgust with myself.” And again: 
““T cannot deceive myself as to the 
fate in store for me: increasing isola- 
tion, inward disappointment, enduring 
regrets, a melancholy neither to be 
consoled nor confessed, a mournful old 
age, a slow agony, a death in the 
desert.” And all this misery by his 
own fault, his own mistakes. “To 
live is to conquer incessantly ; one 
must have the courage to be happy. 
I turn in a vicious circle; I have 
never had clear sight of my true 
vocation.” 

I cannot therefore fall in with that 
particular line of admiration which 
critics, praising Amiel’s Journal, 
have commonly followed. I cannot 
join in celebrating his prodigies of 
speculative intuition, the glow and 
splendour of his beatific vision of 
absolute knowledge, the marvellous 
pages in which his deep and vast 
philosophic thought is laid bare, the 
secret of his sublime malady is ex- 
pressed. I hesitate to admit that all 
this part of the Journal has even a 
very profound psychological interest : 
its interest is rather pathological. In 
reading it we are not so much pur- 
suing a study of psychology as a study 
of morbid pathology. 

But the Journal reveals a side in 
Amiel which his critics, so far as I 
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have seen, have hardly noticed, a side 
of real power, originality,and value. He 
says himself that he never had clear 
sight of his true vocation: well, his 
true vocation, it seems to me, was that 
of a literary critic. Here he is ad- 
mirable : M. Scherer was a true friend 
when he offered to introduce him to an 
editor, and suggested an article on 
Uhland. There is hardly a literary 
criticism in these two volumes which 
is not masterly, and which does not 
make one desire more of the same 
kind. And not Amiel’s literary criti- 
cism only, but his criticism of society, 
politics, national character, religion, 
is in general well-informed, just, and 
penetrating in an eminent degree. 
Any one single page of this criticism 
is worth, in my opinion, a hundred of 
Amiel’s pages about the Infinite 
Illusion and the Great Wheel. It is 
to this side in Amiel that I desire now 
to draw attention. I would have ab- 
stained from writing about him if I 
had only to disparage and to find 
fault, only to say that he had been 
overpraised, and that his dealings with 
Maia seemed to me profitable neither 
for himself nor for others. 

Let me first take Amiel as a critic of 
literature, and of the literature which 
he naturally knew best, French litera- 
ture. Hear him as critic on that best 
of critics, Sainte-Beuve, of whose 
death (1869) he had just heard. 

‘*The fact is, Sainte-Beuve leaves a greater 
void behind him than either Béranger or 
Lamartine ; their greatness was already dis- 
tant, historical; he was still helping us to 
think. The true critic supplies all the world 
with a basis. He represents the public judg- 
ment, that is to say, the public reason, the 
touchstone, the the crucible, which 
tests the value of each man and the merit of 
each work. Infallibility of judgment is per- 
haps rarer than anything else, so fine a balance 
of qualities does it demand—qualities both 
natural and acquired, qualities of both mind 


scales, 


and heart. What years of labour, what study 
and comparison, are needed to bring the 


critical judgment to maturity! Like Plato’s 
sage, it is only at fifty that the critic is risen 
to the true height of his literary priesthood, or, 
to put it less pompously, of his social function. 
Not till then has he compassed all modes 
of being, and made every shade of apprecia- 
tion hisown. And Sainte-Beuve joined to this 
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infinitely refined culture a prodigious memory 
and an ineredible multitude of facts and 
anecdotes stored up for the service of his 
thought.” 


The criticism is so sound, so admir- 
ably put, and so charming, that one 
wishes Sainte-Beuve could have read 
it himself. 

Try Amiel next on the touchstone 
afforded by that “half genius, half 
charlatan,” Victor Hugo. 

**T have been again looking through Victor 
Hugo’s ‘ Paris’ (1867 For ten years event 
after event has given the lie to th pre phe t, 
but the confidence of the prophet in his own 
imaginings is not therefore a whit diminished. 


Humility and common sense are only fit for 
Lilliputians. Victor Hugo superbly ignores 
everything which he has not foreseen. He 


does not know that pride limits the mind, and 
that a limitless pride is a littleness of soul. 
If he could but learn to rank himself with 
other men and France with other nations, he 
would see things more truly, and would not 
fall into his insane exaggerations, his extrava- 
gant oracles. But proportion and justness his 
chords will never know. He is vowed to the 
Titanic ; his gold is always mixed with lead, 
his insight with childishness, his reason with 
madness. Hecannot be simple ; like the blaze 


( 
‘ 


of a liouse on fire, his light is blinding In 
hort, le astonishes but provokes, he stirs but 
annoy His note is always half or two-third 
false, and that is why he perpetually makes us 
feel uncomfortable. The great poet in him 
cannot get clear of the charlatan A few 
pricks of Voltaire’s irony would have made 
the inflation of this genius collaps« nd 


rendered him stronger by rendering him sane 
It is a public misfortune that the most power- 
ful poet of France should not have bette 
understood his ré/e, and that, unlike th 
Hebrew prophets who chastised | use they 
loved, he flatters his fellow-citizens from 





system and from pride. France is the world, 
Paris is France, Hugo is Paris. Bow down 
and worship, ye nations !”” 

Finally, we will hear Amiel on a 
consummate and supreme French 
classic, as perfect as Hugo is flawed, 
La Fontaine. 


*“Went through my La Fontaine yester- 


day, and remarked his omissions. . He 
has not an echo of chivalry haunting him 
His French history dates from Louis XIV. 
His Leoyt iphy extends in reality but a few 
syuare miles, and reaches neither the Rhine 
nor the Loire, neither the mountains nor the 


sea. He never invents his subjects, but in- 
dolently takes them ready-made from else- 
where. But with all this, what an adorable 
writer, what a painter, what an observer, what 


a master of the comic and the satirical, what 
a teller of a story! I am never tired of 
him, though I know half his fables by heart. 
In the matter of vocabulary, turns of expres- 
sion, tones, idioms, his language is perhaps 
the richest of the great period, for it combines 
skilfully the archaic with the classical, the 
Gaulish element with what is French, Variety, 
finesse, sly fun, sensibility, rapidity, concise- 
ness, suavity, grace, gaiety—when necessary, 
nobleness, seriousness, grandeur—you find 
everything in our fabulist. And the happy 
epithets, and the telling proverbs, and the 
sketches dashed off, and the unexpected 
audacities, and the point driven well home ! 
One cannot say what he has not, so many 
diverse aptitudes he has. 

‘*Compare his ‘ Woodeutter and Death’ 
with Boileau’s, and you can measure the pro- 
digious difference between the artist and the 
critic who wanted to teach him better. La 
Fontaine brings visibly before you the poor 
peasant under the monarchy, Boileau but 
exhibits a drudge sweating under his load. 
The first is a historic witness, the second a 
school-versifier. La Fontaine enables you to 
reconstruct the whole society of his age; 
the pleasant old soul from Champagne, with 
his animals, turns out to be the one and only 
Homer of France. 

‘His weak side is his epicureanism, with 
its tinue of grossness. This, no doubt, was 
what made Lamartine dislike him. The 
religious string is wanting to his lyre, he 
has nothing which shows him to have known 
either Christianity or the high tragedies of 
the soul. Kind Nature is his goddess, Horace 
his prophet, and Montaigne his gospel. In 
other words, his horizon is that of the 
Renascence. This islet of paganism in the 
midst of a Catholic society is very curious ; 
the paganism is perfectly simple and frank.” 


These are but notes, jottings in his 
Journal, and Amiel passed from them 
to broodings over the infinite, and 
personality, and totality. Probably 
the literary criticism which he did so 
well, and for which he shows a true 
vocation, gave him nevertheless but 
little pleasure because he did it thus 
fragmentarily and by fits and starts. 
To do it thoroughly, to make his frag- 
ments into wholes, to fit them for 
coming before the public, composition 
with its toils and limits was necessary. 
Toils and limits composition indeed 
has ; yet all composition is a kind of 
creation, creation gives, as I have 
already said, pleasure, and, when suc- 
cessful and sustained, more than plea- 
sure, joy. Amiel, had he tried the 
























experiment with literary criticism, 
where lay his true vocation, would 
have found it so. Sainte-Beuve, whom 
he so much admires, would have been 
the most miserable of men if his pro- 
duction had been but a 
two of middling poems and a journal. 
But Sainte-Beuve’s motto, as Amiel 
himself notices, was that of the Em- 
peror Severus: Laboremus. ‘ Work,” 
Sainte-Beuve confesses to a friend, “is 
my sore burden, but it is also my great 
resource. I eat my heart out when I 
am not up to the neck in work ; there 
you have the secret of the life I lead.” 
If M. Scherer’s introduction to the 
Revue Germanique could but have 
been used, if Amiel could but have 
written the article on Ubland and 
followed it up by plenty of articles 
more ! 

I have quoted largely from Amiel’s 
literary criticism, because this side of 
him has, so far as I have observed, re- 
ceived so little attention, and yet 
deserves attention so eminently. But 
his more general criticism, too, shows, 
as I have said, the same high qualities 
as his criticism of authors and books. 
[ must quote one or two of his aphor- 
isms. L’esprit sert bien a tout, mais ne 
suffit a rien: “ Wits are of use for 
everything, sufficient for nothing.” 
Une societé vit de 8a Soi et se déve loppe 


volume or 


par la science: * A society lives on its 
faith and develops itself by science.” 
DL Etat libéral est trvéalisable avec wne 
religiou antilibérale, et presque irréal- 
l’ absence de religion . 
“Liberal communities are impossible 
with an anti-liberal religion, and 
almost impossible with the absence 
of religion.” But epigrammatic sen- 
tences of this sort are perhaps not so 
very difficult to produce, in French at 
any rate. Let us take Amiel when 
he has room and verge enough to show 
what he can really say which is im- 
portant about society, religion, national 
life and character. We have seen 


isable avec 


what an influence his years passed in 
Germany had upon him: we have seen 
how severely he judges Victor Hugo’s 
the faults of the French nation 


faults : 
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at large he judges with a like severity. 
But what a fine and just perception 
does the following passage show of 
the deficiencies of Germany, the ad- 
vantage which the western nations 
have in their more finished civilisation. 


“It is in the novel that the average 
vulgarity of German society, and its in- 
feriority to the societies of France and England 
are most clearly visible. The notion ofa thing’s 
jari ing on the taste is wanting to German 
wsthetics. Their elegance knows nothing of 
; they have no sense of the enormous 
distance between distinction (gentlemanly, 
ladylike) and their stiff Vornehmlichkeit. 
Their imagination lacks style, training, edu- 
cation, and knowledge of the world ; it is 
stamped with an ill-bred air even in its Sunday 
clothes. The race is practical and intelligent, 
but common and ill-mannered. Ease, amia- 
bility, manners, wit, animation, dignity, 
charm, are qualities which belong to others. 

** Will that inner freedom of soul, that pro- 
found harmony of all the faculties, which I 
often observed among the best 
Germans, ever come to the surface? Will the 
conquerors of to-day ever civilise their forms 
of life? It is by their future novels that we 
shall be able to judge. As soon as the German 
novel can give us quite good society, the 
Germans will be in the raw stage no longer.” 


gi LC 





have so 


And this pupil of Berlin, this de- 
vourer of German books, this victim, 
say the French critics, to the con- 
tagion of German style, after three 
hours, one day, of a Geschichte der 
Esthetik in Deutschland, breaks out : 


“cc 


and even thought are not 
everything. A little esprit, point, vivacity, 
imagination, grace, would do no harm. Do 
these pedantic books leave a single image o1 
sentence, a single striking or new fact, in the 


Learning 


memory when one lays them down? No, 
nothing but fatigue and confusion. Oh, for 


clearness, terseness, brevity! Diderot, Voltaire, 
or even Galiani! A short article by Sainte- 
Beuve, Scherer, Renan, Victor Cherbulioz, 
gives one more pleasure, and makes one 
ponder and reflect more, than a thousand of 
these German pages crammed to the margin 
and showing the work itself rather than its 
result. The Germans heap the faggots for the 
pile, the French bring the fire. Spare me 
your lucubrations, give me facts or ideas. 
Keep your vats, your must, your dregs, to 
yourselves; I want wine fully made, wine 
which will sparkle in the glass and kindle my 
spirits instead of oppressing them.” 


Amiel may have been led away 
deteriora sequi: he may have Ger- 
manised until he has become capable 
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of the verb dépersonnaliser and the 
noun réimplication ; but after all, his 
heart is in the right place: videt 
meliora probatque. He remains at 
bottom the man who said: Le livre 
serait mon ambition. He adds, to be 
sure, that it would be son ambition, “ if 
ambition were not vanity, and vanity 
of vanities.” 

Yet this disenchanted brooder, “ full 
of a tranquil disgust at the futility of 
our ambitions, the void of our exist- 
ence,” bedazzled with the infinite, can 
observe the world and society with 
consummate keenness and shrewdness, 
and at the same time with a delicacy 
which to the man of the world is in 
general wanting. Is it possible to 
analyse le grand monde, high society, 
as the Old World knows it and America 
knows it not, more acutely than Amiel 
does in what follows ? 


“To society people are expect d to behave 
as if they lived on ambrosia an neerm 
themselves with no interests but such a 
noble. Care, need, passion, do no cist. 
All realism is suppressed as brutal. In a 
word, what is called Je grand 4 nde civ 
itself for the moment the flattering illusion 
that it is moving in an ethereal atmosphere 
and breathing the air of the gods. For this 
reason all vehemence, any cry of nature, a 
real suffering, all heedless familiarity, 
genuine sign of passion, ar 
distasteful in this delicate milieu, and at 
once destroy the collective work, the cloud- 
palace, the imposing architectural creation 
raised by common consent. It is like the 
shrill covk-crow which breaks the spell of all 
enchantments, and puts the fairies to flight. 
These select gatherings produce without in- 
tending it a sort of concert for eye and ear, 
an improvised work of art. By the instinctive 
collaboration of everybody concerned, wit and 
taste hold festival, and the associations of 
reality are exchanged for the associations of 
imagination. So understood, societ 
form of poetry ; the cultivated class 
berately recompose the idyll of the past, 
the buried world of Astrea. Parado 
| believe - that fugitive att 


g 


, 
bat it . 
Starting a 


nd 


or not, 
empts to 
reconstruct a dream, whose only end is beauty, 


these 
age of 
wr rather, 
aspirations towards a harmony of things which 
every-day reality denies to us, and of which 
art alone gives us a glimpse.” 


represent confused reminiscences of an 
gold haunting the human heart ; o1 


I remember reading in an American 
newspaper a solemn letter by an ex- 
cellent republican, asking what were 
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a shopman’s or a labourer’s feelings 
when he walked through Eaton or 
Chatsworth. Amiel will tell him: 
they are “reminiscences of an age of 
gold haunting the human heart, aspira- 
tions towards a harmony of things 
which every-day reality denies to us.” 
I appeal to my friend the author of 
“Triumphant Democracy ” himself, to 
say whether these are to be had in 
walking through Pittsburg. 

Indeed it is by contrast with 
American life that Nirvdna appears to 
Amiel so desirable. 


** For the Americans, life means devouring, 
incessant activity. They must win gold, 
predominance, power ; they must crush rivals, 
subdue nature. They have their heart set on 
the means, and never for an instant think of 
the end. They confound being with indivi- 
dual being, and the expansion of self with 
happiness. This means that they do not live 
by the soul, that they ignore the immutable 
and eternal, bustle at the circumference of 
their existence because they cannot penetrate 
to its centre. They are restless, eager, positive, 
because they are superficial. To what end all 
this stir, noise, greed, struggle? It is all a 
mere being stunned and deafened !” 


Space is failing me, but I must yet 
find room for a less indirect criticism 
of democracy than the foregoing 
remarks on American life. 

** Each function to the this 
maxim is the professed rule of all constitutions, 
and serves to test them. Democracy is not 
forbidden to apply it; but Democracy rarely 
does apply it. because she holds, for ¢ xaimple, 
that the most worthy man is the man who 
pleases her, whereas he who pleases her is not 
always the most worthy ; and because she 
supposes that reason guides the masses, where- 
as in reality they are most commonly led by 
passion. And in the end every fals: hood has 
to be expiated, for truth always takes its 
revenge.” 


most worthy : 


What publicists and politicians have 
to learn is, that “ the ultimate ground 
upon which every civilisation rests is 
the average morality of the masses 
and a sufficient amount of practical 
righteousness.” But where does duty 
find its inspiration and sanctions? In 
religion. And what does Amiel think 
of the traditional religion of Christen- 
dom, the Christianity of the Churches ? 
He tells us repeatedly ; but a month 
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or two before his death, with death 
in full view, he tells us with peculiar 
impressiveness. 


‘*The whole Semitic dramaturgy has come 
to seem to me a work of the imagination. 
The apostolic documents have changed in 
value and meaning to my eyes. The distinc- 
tion between belief and truth has grown 
clearer and ciearer to me. Religious psychology 
has became a simple phenomenon, and has 
lost its fixed and absolute value. The apolo- 
getics of Pascal, Leibnitz, Secrétan, appear to 
me no more convincing than those of the 
Middle Age, for they assume that which is in 
question—a revealed doctrine, a definite and 
unchangeable Christianity.” 

Is it possible, he asks, to receive at 
this day the common doctrine of a 
Divine Providence directing all the 
circumstances of our life, and conse- 
quently inflicting upon us our miseries 
as means of education ? 

**Ts this heroic faith compatible with our 
actual knowledge of the laws of nature ? 
Hardly. But what this faith makes objective 
we may take subjectively. The moral being 
may moralise his suffering in turning the 
natural fact to account for the education of his 
inner man. What he cannot change he calls 
the will of God, and to will what God wills 
brings him peace.” 


sut can a religion, Amiel asks again, 
without miracles, without unverifiable 
mystery, be efficacious, have influence 
with the many? And again he 
answers : 
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** Pious fiction is still fiction. Truth has 
superior rights. The world must adapt itself 
to truth, not truth to the world. Copernicus 
upset the astronomy of the Middle Age; so 
much the worse for the astronomy. The 
Everlasting Gospel is revolutionising the 
Churches ; what does it matter ?” 


This is water to our mill, as the 
fermans say, indeed. But I have 
come even thus late in the day to 
speak of Amiel, not because I found 
him supplying water for any parti- 
cular mill, either mine or any other, 
but because it seemed to me that by 
a whole important side he was emi- 
nently worth knowing, and that to 
this side of him the public, here in 
England at any rate, had not had its 
attention sufficiently drawn. If in the 
seventeen thousand pages of the Jour- 
nal there are many pages still unpub- 
lished in which Amiel exercises his 
true vocation of critic, of literary critic 
more especially, let his friends give 
them to us, let M. Scherer introduce 
them to us, let Mrs. Humphry Ward 
translate them for us. But sat patrie 
Priamoque datum: Maia has had her 
full share of space already: I will 
not ask for a word more about the 
infinite illusion, or the double zero, or 
the Great Wheel. 


MattrHuew ARNOLD. 





WITH 


THE IMMORTALS! 


MARION CRAWFORD. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ir was night and the party sat upon 
the terrace in the darkness : the light 
from within the hall fell upon the 
broad squares, and a little of it was 
reflected upon the faces of the dead 
and of the living. Of the former, 
Cesar and Heine had come together, 
and had brought with them a third 
map, on whom all eyes 
turned, as he sat in his straight- 
backed chair, talking in a gentle voice, 
and looking from one to the other of 
his companions while he spoke. He 
was a thin man, rather dark than fair, 
with a broad white forehead and soft 
brown eyes that were full of light, 
and delicate features, young but marked 
with lines and wrinkles that showed 
thought and suffering. 
breeches and shoes with plain buckles, a 
loose dark coat with a broad white shirt 
collar, and a short wide cloak which 
was gathered around him on one side. 
His thin brown hair hung in natural 
locks upon his neck. ‘The impression 
was that produced by a man whose 
head is too large for his body, and 
whose mind has worn out his physical 
strength. He was the man of whom 
Doctor Johnson had spoken on the 
previous day—Blaise Pascal. 

“It is not devoted the 
best fifteen years of my short life to 
religious meditation that I say religion 
is all-important,” he saying. 
‘There is no lack of reasons by which 
the proposition can be proved.” 

“The advantages of it,” said Heine, 
“are amply shown by the absence of 
religion in most men,”’ 

‘* Not most men,” answered Cvsar. 
‘Most men are religious by nature, 
though some become so bad that they 


were how 


He wore knee- 


because I 


was 
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give up religion rather than abandon 
their vices.” 

“Of course,” said Lady Brenda, 
“Everybody believes in something.” 

“Ti is precisely because everybody 
believes in something that it is fair to 
assume that there is something in 
which everybody must believe,” replied 
Pascal. “ We dead men are past the 
necessity of making assumptions. But 
it seems that the living are as anxious 
to be original, and as little capable of 
originality, as they were more than two 
hundred years ago.” 

“ Yes,” said Heine. “The human 
mind, just at present, has turned 
itself inside out like a bag. It will 
not hold any more than it did before, 
but it shows a different surface, and 
talks pompously of being very full, or 
even of being quite a new bag. But 
somebody will come along one fine day 
and turn it again.” 

“That is very certain,” answered 
Cesar. ‘ Nothing repeats itself so 
surely as the human intellect. If 
similar chains of events recur in the 
world, it is not so much because the 
circumstances which produce them are 
the because all humanity 
argues essentially in the same way 
about everything.” 

“* About everything except religion,” 
said Pascal. “ Perhaps one ought to 
say, about everything tangible or mani- 
fest. The reasoning of Newton did 
not differ from the reasoning of Euclid 
on the same class of questions, any 
more than the later vagaries of Comte 
differed very much from those of 
Pythagoras ; or the Political Economy 
of Stuart Mill from that of Confucius. 
One might multiply instances to any 
extent.” 

“Yes,” said Augustus. “I have 
read that you yourself discovered the 


same, as 
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first thirty-two propositions of Euclid 
alone, without knowing that they 
existed already, and without even 
knowing the names of the line, the 
circle, or the angle. It has often 
amazed me, but it shows that the 
human mind in all ages argues essen- 
tially in the same way about tangible 
and manifest things.” 

“Yes,” answered Pascal quietly. 
“T never thought of my own case. 
But the interesting thing to be dis- 
covered is not the point where human 
minds commonly agree, but the one 
concerning which they have occasion- 
ally differed.” 

“T am not interesting at all,” re- 
marked Heine. “ But I differed from 
everybody.” 

“1 see you do,” said Diana laugh- 
ing. “ Even in regard to your being 
interesting.” 

“That is one of the points about 
which men take the longest time to 
agree,” observed Pascal. ‘‘ I mean in 


regard to the reputation of poets and 


writers.” 

*“‘ Because there are so many of them 
that there are always plenty to lead 
an opposition,” answered Heine rather 
scornfully. 

“ No—I think not,” objected Pascal. 
“TI think it is because men do not argue 
alike in regard to the opinions of 
writers, because opinions and artistic 
conceptions expressed in words are not 
tangible nor manifest. There is not 
much difference of judgment about the 
very greatest sculptors or painters. 
There is a vast difference in regard 
to literature, and, if possible, a still 
greater one in regard to religion.” 

“Primarily,” said Cesar, “ most 
civilised men have generally agreed 
about the principal laws necessary to 
make civilised life possible, probably 
because the results of these laws are 
always manifest. But men have quar- 
relled from time immemorial about the 
origin of those laws themselves, gener- 
ally attributing the conception of them 
to their national deities, which of 
course were essentially intangible. 
Religion with us Romans meant re- 
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verence for the gods long before it 
came to mean respect for the laws 
which we were taught to believe were 
in some measure framed by them.”’ 

“What is religion?” asked Gwen- 
doline. ‘ Does it not mean both?” 

“In one sense, yes,” answered 
Pascal; “ but not in the more re- 
stricted modern use. The laws of God 
are essentially contained in the Com- 
mandments ; but a great part of them 
have been so incorporated with the 
laws of nations that we do not gener- 
ally connect the Commandments, Thou 
shalt do no murder, Thou shalt not 
steal, and many others, with any reli- 
gious idea, because disobedience to 
those laws involves civil penalties, It 
was virtue to abstain from killing an 
enemy when one was not liable to be 
hanged for it, or punished in any way. 
At present it is not a virtue, but a 
necessity. But there is a class of 
divine laws which cannot reasonably 
be enforced by any government, which 
represent the contract between God 
and man and not between man and 
his neighbour. The Puritans attempted 
to enforce these precepts by means 
of civil penalties, and they failed 
egregiously.” 

“The times have changed,” said 
Heine, “since a man was considered 
virtuous because he abstained from 
cutting other men’s throats. I doubt 
whether people are better than they 
were, but they are certainly different. 
It is the story of the bag again. The 
virtue-side is turned out, and the vice- 
side is turned in.” 

“The whole mass of mankind is 
better, but the upper class is worse 
than it used to be,” said Cesar musing. 
“The morality of the working classes 
has improved by the abolition of sla- 
very, and the spreading of a religion 
of which morality itself is the basis. 
When any great population believes in 
something good the result must be 
improvement of some kind. With us 
the great body of working men con- 
sisted of slaves. Their ideas, their 
habits, and their morality were base, 
and they could not help it, A man 
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who can own no property, who cannot 
call his children his own, and who is 
precluded from engaging in any kind 
of competition, must sooner or later 
become degraded, and it is not just to 
expect much from him.” 

“ But until man is utterly demoral- 
ised he will always fight against such 
a position,’ answered Heine. “The 
whole question turned upon that 
during the French Revolution. Saint 
Simonism was only an attempt to teach 
every man how to own property—” 

“ By destroying competition,” inter- 
rupted Cywsar, ‘‘and in the end by 
destroying the rights and claims of 
paternity. That left a man no in- 
centive to work, but the certainty of 
having just as much property as every 
other member of the community.” 

“But the competition was with the 
rest of the world, outside the com- 
munity,” objected Heine. 

Yes,” replied Cesar, “and if it 
had not failed for other reasons, its 
success would have destroyed it. I 


grant that it might have spread more 


widely. 
absorbed 


What then? When it had 
the greater part of the 
nation, the competition with the rest 
would have ceased, and internal com- 
petition would have begun. Some 
parts of the community would have 
grown richer than some other parts, 
and the equal distribution of goods 
would have ceased. Factions would 
have gathered in centres, and centres 
would have allied themselves to form 
parties. The moment there are parties 
in a nation, there ensues the govern- 
ment of the weaker by the stronger, and 
the Saint-Simonist notions of equality 
All such 
theories and systems are absurd be- 
cause they are founded upon the sup- 
position of the impossible—namely, 
the absolute similarity of all men, 
which J think has nothing to do with 
their equality.” 

** Men may be free and equal,” said 
Pascal, “but they can never be bro- 
thers. Liberty and equality are facts : 
fraternity is a sentiment. 
has proved that. 


forbade such a government. 


Experience 
You may put man 
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into certain conditions which may be 
permanent. You cannot put into the 
men themselves sentiments which can 
be lasting. The French Revolution 
was partly reasonable, partly senti- 
mental. ‘The sentiment has vanished, 
and with it the way of addressing men 
as ‘citizen’ and calling them ‘thou.’ 
The practical results have remained, 
with various modifications, and have 
been felt from one end of the world to 
the other.” 

“T have noticed the same thing 
with regard to Christianity,” remarked 
Heine with an ironical smile. “ Every- 
body says it has improved the morality 
of the world, but nobody says ‘See 
how these Christians love one another!’ 
as Tertullian said in his day with some 
reason.” 

“Yes,” said Pascal; “but I am 
bound to confess that he wrote those 
words during a great persecution of 
the Christians, and that, after all, he 
broke with the Episcopal Church and 
died a Sectarian. It appears that 
Christians not, after all, so 
unanimous in treating each other as 
brothers in those days as one might 
suppose. But the religious sentiment 
is the only one which all men may 
experience in a somewhat similar 
degree, because it is based on fact, is 
supported by experience, and _pre- 
sents the advantage of apparent pro- 
bability even to the most sceptical 
intellect.” 

“T always admired your theory of 
the probability of Heaven,” observed 
Augustus. 

“It was not precisely a theory of 
probability,” answered Pascal. “ It 
was rather a demonstration of the 
advantage of taking it for granted. 
I put the question in the light of a 
wager. If there was a God, a Heaven, 
and a future existence, I represented 
that a man had everything to gain by 
living a good life, since the blessings 
to be obtained hereafter would be im- 
measurably great as well as eternal ; 
and I argued that even if the wager 
were lost, and existence ended with 
death, a man who had lived in the 


were 
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hope of Heaven would have lost 
nothing by his goodness.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Cesar. ‘ The 
question of religion was always of 
paramount importance, because it is 
the question of morality. I myself 
was obliged to make a profound study 
of religion when I was endeavouring 
to be elected Pontifex Maximus. I 
am glad the works I wrote on the 
subject have perished, for I was con- 
scious of sacrificing my convictions to 
the prejudices of the college of pontiffs, 
and even of the whole people. With 
the people, religion was a polytheism, 
a worship of images and genii. With 
me it was a mysticism very like what 
was afterwards called Neo-Platonism. 
We were very uncertain of everything 
in those days, but most of us were 
quite sure that there was something 
in which we ought to believe. At this 
interval of time it seems hard to 
understand how utterly in the dark 
we were. The only very definite thing 
which attracted every one to speculate 
about it was the certainty of the im- 


mortality of the soul, in one shape or 


another. Most people held Plato’s 
theory, which, after all, was the best.”’ 

“No nation of whom we know any- 
thing ever questioned the immortality 
of the soul,” said Pascal. “The con- 
sequence is that when any one denies 
it, he is simply told that he must prove 
its non-existence.” 

“It is impossible to demonstrate 
a universal negative,” answered 
Augustus, 

“ No,” returned Pascal. ‘ But that 
is not the case here. It would be 
enough to assume that the soul may 
exist, and then to demonstrate that if 
it exists an absurdity must follow as 
an unavoicable consequence.” 

“T do not understand,” said Gwen- 
doline. ‘ What do you mean by an 
absurdity ?” 

** A generous uncle,” suggested Heine, 
with a laugh. 

“ Not exactly that,” continued Pas- 
ca], unmoved, “ An absurdity in logic 
is when it is shown that if something 
be assumed, something else is at the 
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same time true and untrue; or in 
geometry, for instance, to assume an 
angle, and then to deduce that, in the 
figure, if the angle is what it is sup- 
posed to be, then one line is at the 
same time longer and shorter than 
another line, which is impossible.” 

“ But then it could not be proved,” 
objected Gwendoline. 

“Tt can be proved; but the fact 
that a thing manifestly untrue can be 
proved by means of an assumption is 
enough to prove that the assumption 
itself is untrue, Apply this method 
to the non-existence of the soul. As- 
sume that the soul exists and survives 
the death of the body. Then make all 
the deductions you can. When you 
can show me that if the soul exists, 
all men must inevitably be born with 
one leg, or must necessarily walk upon 
their heads, or are all murderers or 
all suicides, then I will grant you that 
the soul does not exist; because you 
will have shown me that if it existed 
men would be different from what 
they are. But no such absurdity can 
be demonstrated. Assuming the exist- 
ence of the soul, it is impossible to 
draw any deduction from the fact 
which is not in accordance with the 
evidence of our senses. A vast amount 
of ingenuity has been expended in the 
attempt, but it has signally failed. It 
is clearly impossible to disprove the 
fact. Therefore when a man stands 
up and says there is no soul, and fails 
to prove what he says, he utters as 
foolish a negation as though he had 
said that space contained no stars 
beyond the range of the most powerful 
telescope.” 

“Evidently,” assented Augustus, 
“the modern argument is that it is 
not necessary to assume the existence 
of a soul to account for man’s actions, 
nor to believe in God in order to 
account for man’s origin. Having 
stated this, scientists proceed to show 
to the best of their ability that life in 
the first instance resulted from the 
inevitable changes in the state of the 
matter upon the earth’s surface, and 
that an unbroken series of develop- 
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ments has produced the human animal 
from protoplasm. It is impossible to 
study the matter without perceiving 
that the series is in fact very far from 
complete, and that scientists are only 
too ready to pass lightly over the im- 
portant gaps in the history of evolution, 
in order to give undue weight to those 
facts which seem to support their 
hypothesis.” 

“Just as a clever lawyer makes up 
a plausible narrative out of circum- 
stantial evidence,” remarked Diana 
thoughtfully. 

“ Yes,” answered Pascal ; “ and just 
as in law people are beginning to 
question how far merely circumstan- 
tial evidence can be trusted, so people 
are beginning to question the right of 
science to set up, as facts, theories 
which are only supported by a number 
of circumstances which give to the 
whole an air of probability. How 
many men have been convicted and 
put to death upon evidence which 
seemed absolutely conclusive, and have 
yet been found innocent when it was 
too late! How many scientific sys- 
tems have been accepted and believed 
by civilised mankind for generations, 
and then suddenly upset and forgotten 
for ever! If durability be a proof of 
truth, then Christianity has a stronger 
basis than any scientitic theory with 
which we are acquainted.” 

* When I was young,” said Cesar, 
“the acknowledged road to popularity 
and notice was to bring accusations 
against prominent persons, and if pos- 
sible to prove them. The surest course 
in order to get notoriety was to attack 
something or somebody of importance. 
The moderns know that and practise it. 


Nine-tenths of modern scientists are 


much more anxious to destroy than to 
build up, because science is slow and 


affords little 
whereas it is easy 


material for building, 

y to find fault with 
the moral architecture of human ideas. 
The principle upon which the Athenians 
put Socrates to death was very reason- 
able. They held that scientists had a 
right to be inquirers, but were not 


entitled to attack received beliefs of 
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the religious kind ; because to under- 
mine belief was really to weaken the 
state. We may condemn Socrates’ 
judges, because they profoundly mis- 
understood him. But we cannot deny 
that if the charges against him had 
been fully proved, the Athenians 
would have been justified in silencing 
him. Socrates was not a martyr to 
his own system of morality: he was 
the victim of an ignorant court, or of 
a popular prejudice. He was not con- 
demned for what he did say, but for 
what ignorant or malicious persons 
swore that he said, as many a less 
remarkable man has been condemned 
before and since. The principle that 
men should not undermine the public 
morality is not bad because it has 
been often twisted to satisfy the 
hatred and prejudice of the ruling 
class, any more than our old law of 
perduellio was unjust because Labienus 
and I made use of it to work up a case 
against Caius Rabirius. He was con- 
demned, but of course I never meant 
that he should die ; and the accusation 
did him no harm whatever, while the 
success of the suit did me a deal of 
good. That was the way we handled 
the laws in my time, to our own ad- 
vantage. But the laws themselves 
were good and founded on important 
truths. Similarly it follows that the 
criticism exercised by pure reason is 
not a bad thing in itself because 
modern scientists distort it in order 
to get notoriety by attacking so im- 
portant a matter as religion, instead 
of being satisfied to employ it legiti- 
mately in their own sphere of inquiry.” 

“That is the great division,” said 
Pascal. ‘ My father, who was a wise 
and accomplished man, taught me that 
objects of faith are not objects of 
speculation, and [ never any 
reason for thinking otherwise. I 
turned all my inquiries upon things 
in nature. I never applied myself to 
the curiosities of theology. It is not 
the part of science to dabble in trans- 
cendentalism. Scientists only specu- 
late upon religion to destroy it. 
Fanatic believers build up theories 


saw 
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about it and distort it out of all sense 
and proportion, like Swedenborg with 
his ideas about celestial marriage and 
the like. So soon as religion is made 
an object of curiosity, the vanity of 
the human mind appears in its fullest 
and most ludicrous proportions. Could 
anything be more outrageous in pre- 
mises, or more pernicious in results 
than the religions invented by man ? 
Look at the Mormons, the Skopts, the 
Shakers, the howling Dervishes, the 
Theosophists and the Fakirs. If any- 
thing should appeal to the common 
sense of mankind it is the divine 
moderation of Christianity at the 
present day, after nineteen centuries 
of existence. Who was the fanatic? 
Christ, who taught men in simple 
language to lead a pure life, or Mon- 
sieur Renan who has attacked Christ 
in violent and unmeasured terms? 
Who are mad? The English country 
clergyman and the hard-worked London 
curate, giving their lives to help their 
fellow creatures; or our so called 
scientists, boasting themselves to be 


somebody and employing their choicest 
sneers in defaming a religion which 
they admit with truth that they 
cannot understand?” 

**T think you are right in that,” 


answered Cesar. “I lived before 
Christianity, and have had a good 
opportunity of judging, from the 
point of view of a heathen and of a 
Christian. Religion has always been 
necessary to government. Otherwise, 
before Christianity, it was a matter of 
opinion, and often a matter of taste. 
As for me, I always had a leaning 
towards monotheism and _ especially 
towards the Jews. The latter were 
deeply attached to me; and after my 
funeral they spent many nights before 
the rostra, where my body had been 
burned, keeping up fires and uttering 
lamentations. Yes—religion was ne- 
cessary to government, both in its 
essence and in its forms, because there 
is no government without a morality 
of some sort. Christianity is acknow- 
ledged to be the best moral system 
and is therefore the best basis for 
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governing men. Indeed no ruler has 
ever tried to govern without it, since 
it has become universal, An attempt 
was made under the French Revolution, 
but Bonaparte soon put a stop to that. 
He was not an irreligious man. At 
Saint Helena he had a chapel in his 
house and attended the services every 
day. That may have been due to a 
change in his personal feelings ; but 
as far as government was concerned, 
he showed the importance he attached 
to religion by the way he insisted on 
being crowned by the Pope. The 
Romans were naturally reluctant to 
give up their traditions in favour of 
a simple faith which inculcated a severe 
morality, but they could not resist the 
new influence for long. It was felt 
the sooner because it offered such a 
startling contrast to the immorality of 
some of my successors.” 

“The morality and importance of 
Christianity are beyond question,” 
said Augustus. “ But different ages 
have thought differently about the 
practice of it.” 

“Tt seems to me,” remarked Heine, 
who had said very little during the 
discussion, “that like everything 
transcendental which is so generally 
accepted as to affect the lives of men, 
Christianity has two aspects, the 
divine and the human. The human 
aspect is the practice and the result 
of the practice. The practice of any- 
thing at any particular period must 
depend upon the state of civilisation 
and thought at the time. In these 
days men will not go barefoot to 
Jerusalem for a penance. Most people 
would think it outrageous to give the 
tenth of their incomes to the poor, 
after giving five or six tenths to the 
governments under which they live. 
Still less will you find men who will 
give all they have and go in rags in 
order to relieve the distress of others. 
Our friend Pascal, here, who was 
neither priest, nor monk nor hermit, 
gave up his house to a sick family of 
beggars when he was dying himself.” 

“Why do you speak of that?” 
interrupted Pascal deprecatingly. 
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“Tf you will mention an instance 
which will do as well, I will not speak 
of you,” returned Heine with a smile. 
“T only say this to show what people 
formerly did. The force of contrast 
was what produced such surprising 
results. The great lord in former 
times was like a lion among rats, a 
creature superior in every way to the 
common herd. If he chanced to be a 
saintly man, the impression made on 
him by the poverty he saw, as com- 
pared with his own wealth, might well 
turn him to wild extremes. He be- 
came a fanatic. He longed for nothing 
so much as to sit in rags on his own 
doorstep, devouring mouldy crusts 
with a herd of other beggars. It 
either did not strike him that he could 
have done more good by devoting his 
income for many years to the poor, as 
Pascal did, instead of sinking his whole 
capital in one charity; or else pro- 
perty was too unstable a thing to be 
disposed of in such a way. But it 
was the contrast that attracted the 
man. He believed that poverty and 
humility were the same. He thought 
that a patched coat was the outward 
sign of a whole soul. He convinced 
himself that hunger was a means of 
salvation, and that the suffering of 


being dirty was pleasant to God. He 
advised his fellows to follow his 


example, and proposed to emancipate 
the soul by starving the body. When 
men suffer like that they are in 
earnest. John Bunyan was in earnest 
when he renounced the pleasures of 
bell-ringing and tip-cat, and he proved 
it afterwards. Saint Simeon Stylites 
was thoroughly in earnest when he 
established himself on the top of his 
column ; and so was poor Louise de la 
Vallitre, when she abstained from 
drinking any kind of liquid, for a 
whole year, in the Carmelite Convent. 
It does not follow that everybody 
must renounce tip-cat, live on a pillar, 
and abjure liquids in order to be 
saved.” 

* Really—I hope not,” exclaimed 
Lady Brenda. 

“Certainly not,’’ continued Heine, 
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“and that shows that the practice of 
Christianity differs in different ages 
and with different individuals. Asceti- 
cism and mortification of the flesh 
may do good in some cases ; but if the 
population of the world consisted of 
one thousand million John Bunyans 
and one thousand million Saint Catha- 
rines of Siena, there would be a 
serious hitch in the progress of civili- 
sation. Now mankind are not meant 
to stand still.” 

“No,” said Pascal. “Every man 
should do in his own sphere what he 
can for the general good. I was not 
an ascetic, except by necessity, through 
my illness. I would have thought it 
very wrong to starve myself, because 
I think it is impossible to suffer 
voluntarily any pain without feeling a 
moral satisfaction in the mortification 
of the body ; and that satisfaction is 
vanity and destroys the good done, I 
ate and drank exactly what was pre- 
scribed for me, but I tried to take no 
pleasure in the eating and drinking. 
[t seemed to me unworthy of the soul 
to perceive such base things. But my 
constitution was feeble and my appe- 
tites insignificant. There was little 
credit in what I did.” 

“Do you suppose that a man like 
King Francis could live like that?” 
asked Lady Brenda. 

“ Certainly not, madam,” answered 
Heine. ‘Even Bayard could not. 
Strong men, who fought as people 
fought in those days, needed to eat 
and drink well, and I should be sorry 
to think that they never enjoyed their 
dinners. But Bayard was moderate 
where Francis was sensual. A hungry 
coal-heaver who eats a two-pound loaf 
at a sitting is moderate ; while a lazy 
fine gentleman who takes an extra 
ounce or two of a pdté de gibier, or an 
extra glass of dry champagne, merely 
because he likes those things, is im- 
moderate. Fortunately for the morals 


of humanity, in respect of eating and 
drinking, the hungry coal-heavers are 
in the majority.” 

“The foundation of morality does 
not lie alone in the question of eating 
























and drinking,” said Pascal with a smile. 
“Tt is a deeper matter. Morality is a 
code of laws so framed that, by prac- 
tising them, every man may exert 
himself to the utmost in his own sphere, 
without injury to himself or disturb- 
ance from his neighbours. Morality 
is the human side of Christianity, as 
the belief in the redemption of man- 
kind is the divine side. Those who 
oppose Christianity assert that the 
practice of morality can be successfully 
pursued without entertaining any be- 
lief in God; and some even pretend 
that the Christian system of ethics can 
itself be improved. But it cannot. It 
provides for every circumstance of 
human life with equity and justice, 
and teaches men to be honest, indus- 
trious and moderate. No system of 
ethics ever proposed more, and no other 
system can accomplish so much. And 
as for the divine part of Christianity, 
[ say that no incentive to morality can 
be offered by those who deny the future 
life one tenth as strong as the hope of 
Heaven. There isa balance of force 
in Christianity, as a system, which 
stamps it as being of divine origin. 
No human mind could have conceived 
it, whole and complete, exerting a 
tremendous influence in a few years, 
dominating the civilised world after a 
few centuries. Czsar was the greatest 
man that ever lived, and the result of 
the changes he made and the force of 
the ideas which he inaugurated, have 
produced more lasting effects upon the 
world than have been brought about 
by any individual in ancient or modern 
history. He is here with us to-night. 
Ask him if the sum of his influence 
can be compared with the sum of the 
influence of Christianity.” 

“T was only a man,” said Cesar 
simply. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THERE was a short silence. The 
stars were shining brightly, and the 
ripple of the sea upon the beach came 
up to the ears of those who sat upon 
the terrace. The night was very soft 
and sweet, and the light breeze stirred 
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the broad leaves and blossoms of the 
orange trees that grew in their great 
earthen pots along the balustrade. 
At last Heine spoke. 

“T can find another reason why 
religion is good,” he said; “ but I do 
not feel sure that it applies any more 
to Christianity than to other systems. 
It is good because it has been the 
foundation of all the best poetry in the 
world. If man has any good feelings 
he tries to express them in verse; so 
that the excellence of verse is a sort of 
religious barometer.”’ 

“That is a very good argument,” 
said Diana, “TI have always thought 
that the best poetry was written when 
there was the most religious feeling 
abroad.” 

“T think that is questionable,” 
objected Augustus, “‘ The best poetry 
of the Romans was not written under 
the influence of religious ideas.” 

“ Because it was purely imitative,” 
answered Cesar. ‘“ But the models we 
took were. But for Homer there 
would have been no Virgil; and but 
for Virgil there might have been no 
Dante, though Dante was not an 
imitator.”’ 

“The finest poem in the world is the 

300k of Job,” said Heine. “ The next 
best poem is the Iliad, the next the 
Divine Comedy, the next ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ The last great poem the 
world has seen is probably ‘ Faust,’ 
though it is not properly a poem but a 
tragedy.” 

** But ‘ Faust’ was not written under 
religious influence,” remarked Gwen- 
doline. 

“Pardon me, madam,” replied 
Heine, “I think it was. I think 
‘Faust’ is an inquiry into the means of 
salvation. Goethe did not take Faust 
through a series of horrible temptations 
and finally represent him as saving his 
soul by good works without a religious 
intention.” 

“ Perhaps not,” acquiesced Gwendo- 
line. “But what becomes of Shak- 
speare ?” 

“He was a great poet, who never 
wrote but one poem, and that was not 
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worthy of him. He was a dramatist. 
That is a different matter. A%schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were dramat- 
ists : so were Racine and Corneille : so 
was Schiller. Dramatic poets are de- 
scended from epic poets, who were 
originally inspired to write by subjects 
more or less supernatural. There is a 
difference between the Tragic Muse, 
the Epic Muse, and the Muse of the 
Sublime Hymn.” 

“Of whom the last was the first, the 
greatest and the most religious,” said 
Cesar. ‘ Even with us, who were 
imitators, religious tradition lay at 
the root of almost all poetry.” 

** Why are modern hymns so horri- 
bly bad?” asked Lady Brenda. 

** Because Milton, who was the only 
modern capable of writing sublime 
hymns, only wrote one—the Ode on 
the Nativity,’ answered Heine. 
* Modern hymns are rough specimens 
of poetry when they are poetry at all, 
and are not written as a rule by poets. 
Some of them are stirring enough, some 
are pathetic, a great many are senti- 
mental, and all are religious. But they 
are poor literature. People do not 
avoid reading them because they are 
religious, but because they are badly 
written.” 

“Then why do not great poets write 
hymns?” inquired Gwendoline. “I 
should think it would be very easy for 
you, for instance.” 

* Not so ; you 
madam,” answered Heine with a smile. 
“To write a hymn one must be a 
great, great poet, which I do not 
pretend to be: must be directly 
inspired by the strongest religious 
emotions, never felt; and 
one must have the power to be grand 
in simple 


easy as imagine, 


one 
such as ] 


language, which power no 
But 
our 
day, religion has such a part in poetry 
that I doubt whether any one 
knew absolutely nothing about Chris- 


one has possessed since Milton. 


though nobody writes hymns in 
who 


tianity could understand five stanzas 
of any good modern poet. Christianity 
pervades everything we think, 
and do. 


write, 
We cannot get rid of the 
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consciousness of it. Men may blas- 
pheme and abuse it, but they are only 
losing their temper because they can- 
not break Christianity down, as a 
child screams and beats with its little 
fists on the heavy door it cannot open. 
Atheists would be less violent in their 
language if they were really persuaded 
that there was no God. Religion is 
there in spite of them. Other men may 
be indifferent, selfish, and occupied 
with their own affairs ; but they are 
perfectly conscious that they mean to 
be tolerably religious when they have 
time, and they feel an uncomfortable 
sense of uneasiness when they have 
done something which is not contrary 


to law but contrary to religious 
morality. It is laughable to see a 


man of that sort trying to beat the 
devil round the bush, while perfectly 
conscious that the devil is there ; and 
how he will make haste to do the bad 
thing he wants to do while he has 
succeeded for five minutes in muzzling 
his conscience, lest the uneasy sense of 
doing wrong should mar his enjoyment 
of it. A man in that condition always 
reminds me of a dog meditating the 
theft of a piece of meat. He hesitates, 
wags his tail in anticipation, then 
looks away with a sheepish expression, 
wags his tail again, springs on the 
morsel, gulps it down, and then skulks 
off with his tail between his legs, in 
the profound consciousness of sin.” 

* Yes,” said Cesar with a soft laugh. 
* Men have always been like that ; but 
they are more so now than they used 
to be, because Christianity has popu- 
larised the notions of right and wrong, 
and extended them to many points 
which they did not formerly cover. 
The question, when a man wanted to 
do something for his own advantage, 
used to be, Can it be done safely? 
The question now is, What will the 
world think of it?” 

* Rather contemptible,’ 
Augustus, 

“No, I think not,” objected Cesar. 
“Tt shows that morality has improved 
when a man hesitates to do a bad deed 
on account of what the world will say. 
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It shows that he wishes to appear 
moral because most people are moral, 
and he desires not to be thought 
different from other men. It does 
not prove him any better, but it shows 
that the general standard is higher. 
It is a good evidence that, whereas 
formerly might was right, at the 
present day what is called right is right 
according to a universal and estab- 
lished opinion. In other words, men 
are restrained from doing wrong by a 
principle, and not by the violent op- 
position of anybody who is strong 
enough to resist their outrageous 
deeds.” 

“ And the change can only be attri- 
buted to the influence of Christianity,” 
said Pascal, who had been listening in 
silence for some time. “I do not see 
that it can be referred to anything 
else, because nothing else has been 
felt through all civilised nations at 
once. Races differ fundamentally in 
character. Governments are not in 
any two modern nations conducted on 
the same principles. But the broad 
questions and rules of right and wrong 
are established everywhere alike upon 
the Christian system, and cannot be 
said to be derived from any other 
source. It is useless to tell people 
that they may arrive at the conclu- 
sions of Christianity without accepting 
Christianity itself, by analysing the 
elements of happiness according to the 
laws of reasonable inquiry. Perhaps 
they can; but if they do, they have 
only proved how good a thing Chris- 
tianity is. If you compare the num- 
ber of men who might be induced to 
lead good lives from purely logical 
motives with those who have led good 
lives by believing in their religion, the 
number of the first will appear insignifi- 
cantly small. Tosustain this valuable 
morality, therefore, you must do one of 
two things. Either you must main- 
tain the religion that ineuleates 


morality as a consequence of belief, 
and which has done it successfully ; 
or you must show that every plough- 
boy, who has been taught at Sunday 
school to distinguish between right 
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and wrong, is enough of a philosopher 
to grasp a highly philosophical topic, 
to follow it through its inevitable 
logical stages, to arrive at its conclu- 
sions, and to practice the laws he has 
thus elaborated, because they satisfy 
his reason, and not because they appeal 
to his conscience. I will not use any 
strong epithets to designate the judg- 
ment of those who believe the plough- 
boy capable of all this. It is enough 
to say that ploughboys are not able to 
think deeply enough to do what would 
be expected of them. Butshould your 
reformer persist in destroying religion, 
in the hope that the ploughboy may be 
made a philosopher in the course of a 
few generations of education, your 
reformer will find himself obliged to 
employ a stronger force than existing 
civil law to coerce the ploughboy, 
during the interval between the loss 
of conscience and the acquisition of 
the philosophical capacity.” 

“That is true,” answered Cesar. “I 
see many proofs of it in the present 
day. These perpetual riots of the 
anarchists in all parts of the world 
are the work of men who have lost 
their belief in religion and their sense 
of right and wrong, but who have 
acquired no philosophical intelligence 
in the place of what they have lost. 
The result, as you say, is the necessity 
of coercion, ending in the hanging of 
numbers of these fellows. It ischarac- 
teristic of these men that they do not 
say what they want. On the contrary, 
they say they want nothing, as they 
express it. Their object is to tear 
down, not to build up. This wanting 
nothing is the result of their thinking 
nothing during the suspension of their 
intellectual faculties, which have lost 
belief and gained nothing instead.” 

“ And what would you do to stop all 
this?” asked Lady Brenda. 

“ ] would maintain religion and the 
law,’ said Cesar. “It is not my 
opinion that the existing morality of 
nations can be destroyed; but it is 
certain that it should not be molested. 
The only objects of government are 
the maintenance of safety against 
z2 
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dangers from without and of order 
within the state. Governments which 
fail in either of those points must 
inevitably fall. Therefore any govern- 
ment which permits anarchic prin- 
ciples, or a condition of morality which 
will lead to the propagation of such 
principles, is doomed.” 

‘‘Yes,” answered Heine, “and it is 
doomed to a very odd kind of civil war 
—a war in which the question will be, 
do you believe in God? Not unlike 
the French Revolution, except that it 
would be worse. I dare say the un- 
believers might get the better of it for 
a time.” 

“In the Latin nations—nowhere 
else,” said Cesar. “ Popular fury of 
that sort soon dies out, because it 
never really spreads to the masses of 
the people. It is a kind of insanity to 
which the great centres are subject. 
Bands of furious men spring up, curse 
God and die, and the next generation 
sows its wheat upon their graves, and 
quietly puts up the crosses they tore 
down. Southern people are more 
liable to such fits.” 

“It is dreadful to think that such a 
civil war must be,” exclaimed Diana. 
“ We cannot realise the French Revolu- 
tion, nor anything like it.” 

“Tf there is to be such a war in 
any nation,” said Pascal, “ modern 
scientists as a body will be held 
responsible for it, rightly or wrongly, 
just as Jean Jacques Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, and their various supporters 
have been said to have caused the 
French Revolution. But I do not 
think that such a catastrophe is to 
be expected. The French Revolution 
was really caused in a great measure 
by the fearful oppression of the nobles. 
Now the cry is the oppression of 
capital, That means that the im- 
mediate object of the anarchists is to 
divide the existing wealth of the 
capitalists, and the object is insignifi- 
cant as compared with the question of 
emancipation from the old seignorial 
rights which formerly agitated France. 
You may destroy capital, but it will 
accumulate again in an incredibly 
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short space of time. The utter futility 
of the idea stamps it as that of most 
ignorant men, who, as Cesar said, 
think nothing, and wish to produce 
nothing by tearing everything to 
pieces and gorging themselves with 
the fragments. But it is quite true 
that if there are enough of these 
fellows in the world to make a revolu- 
tion, the result will be a civil war, in 
which the question asked will be, do 
you believe in God, or do you not? 
And those who do and those who do 


not will make up the two armies in 
the field.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘On, do let us be less serious to- 
day !”’ exclaimed Lady Brenda on the 
following afternoon, as the whole com- 
pany found themselves together on the 
seashore in a deep and shady cove of 
the rocks. 

*Paullo minora canamus!” said 
Doctor Johnson, thrusting his oaken 


club into the sand and sitting down 
upon a smooth boulder. 
“ Ts it possible to be funny to order, 


whenever one likes?” 
doline. 

“Rarely,” answered her husband. 
“The majority of people are most 
amusing when they least wish to be, 
and most dull when they give them- 
selves the greatest trouble to amuse.” 

“What do you mean by being 
funny?” asked Diana, turning to 
Gwendoline. 

“ Making people laugh, to be sure.” 

“ Making intelligent people laugh,” 
suggested Heine, by way of improve- 
ment upon the definition. “It is 
easy to make fools laugh. That is the 
reason so many people believe them- 
selves to be witty. The question 
«mounts to asking whether it is 
possible to manufacture wit and 
humour of a good quality.” 

“ Anything that makes one laugh 
is good,” said Gwendoline. 

“You remind me of an American I 
once knew, my dear,” answered her 
husband. “He used to say that there 


asked Gwen- 
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was no bad whisky ; but he admitted 
that some kinds of whisky might be 
better than others.” 

“Sir,” said Johnson, “ your friend 
was a guzzler.” 

“He was,” assented Augustus. “ A 
man who drinks everything he can lay 
his hands on is a drunkard, and a man 
who laughs at everything he hears is 
a fool.” 

“How do you define wit?” asked 
Lady Brenda, who had a _ happy 
faculty for putting very diflicult 
questions. 

“In the sense in which we are 
speaking of it,” answered Doctor 
Johnson. “ Wit means the effect of wit, 
for the word wit means originally the 
faculties of the intellect ; but what we 
mean is the result produced by the 
efforts of a lively fancy. The principal 
means of exciting laughter in others 
is to present to their eyes or their 
minds a brief and forcible contrast. 
Madam, I have seen the vulgar at a 
penny show laughing very heartily at 
the sight of a very tall man standing 
beside a very little man. The tall 
man alone is an object of astonishment, 
and the dwarf alone will elicit remark 
owing to the exiguity of his body ; 
but the two must be placed side by 
side in order to excite laughter by the 
contrast of their proportions. Gener- 
ally, when we are amused by the 
contrast between two things, it is 
because the magnitude of the one 
causes the meanness of the other to 
appear contemptible.” 

“Yes,” said Pascal, musing. ‘I 
think that one of the surest methods 
of ascertaining the truth of a compari- 
son is by reversing the terms of it. 
When it is untrue, the effect ‘is so 
startling that it produces laughter. 
Call Moliére the Aristophanes of his 
age, if you please. It is a great com- 
pliment to Moliére. But when you 
say that Aristophanes was the Moliére 
of his age, the comparison strikes me 
as ridiculous, and 1 laugh. But you 
need not go far to find comparisons 
much more absurd and untrue than 
that, and far more laughable if re- 
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versed. It is the contrast displayed 
which makes us laugh.” 

“Docter Johnson did that very 
effectively,” remarked Augustus. “He 
said of Lord Chesterfield, that he had 
thought him a lord among wits, but 
that he found he was only a wit 
among lords.” 

“That was not wit, sir,” answered 
Johnson ; “it was truth.” 

“Cannot the truth be witty?” 

“ Yes, sir; when it surprises.” 

“But there must be something 
inherent in the contrast, besides the 
truth or falsity of it, which makes it 
laughable,” said Heine. “It was easy 
for me to call the young Hanoverian 
nobles asses : that would not have been 
funny; but when I said they were 
asses who talked of nothing but horses, 
everybody laughed.” 

“ Because the first statement is only 
a brutal comparison,” answered Pascal. 
“By adding the second half of the 
phrase you introduce a second piece of 
abuse which implies a contrast, asso- 
ciated with the first by the connection 
between the ass and the horse in our 
minds. Mere brutality can never be 
amusing to intelligent minds.” 

“Very little,” returned Heine; “and 
then only when it is grossly dispro- 
portioned to its object, and perfectly 
harmless. Now I remember in England 
hearing a navvy say, ‘Damn my eyes 
if I don’t have a pint with you!’ 1 
laughed ; but I did not laugh the next 
time I heard it. I grew sick of the 
exaggeration.” 

“] remember a story of that kind,” 
said Augustus, “told me by an officer 
who commanded a corps in the 
American civil war. He was in his 
tent one morning, when a shell fell 
somewhere in the camp and exploded. 
His quarter-master, who had never 
seen fire, rushed into the tent in the 
greatest excitement. ‘General,’ he 
shouted, ‘ hell’s busted—and there’s a 
mule killed |’ ” 

“T think that is more humorous 
than witty,” remarked Gwendoline. 

“Tt is not true wit,” assented her 
husband, “ because there was no witty 
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intention. The quarter-master did not 
mean to be funny, but we laugh at 
the liveliness of his imagination. It 
is very much the same with Irish 
humour, which is often quite uninten- 
tional. An Irish cook one day told 
her mistress that she was about to be 
married. ‘And whois he?’ inquired 
the lady. ‘And I’m sure you'll be 
remembering the burial in the spring,’ 
answered Biddy ; ‘and iv’s the husband 
of the corpse, m’m, and you'll be sure 
that was the very toime he honoured 
me by saying that I was the light of 
the funeral.’ Bridget did not mean 
to be funny—it was pure accident. 
That unintentional humour. The 
Lrish love of putting things agreeably, 
An Irish- 
man rings at the door of a house on 
a snowy day and asks the housemaid 
to lend him a spade to clear the pave- 
ment next door. She gives him what 
he wants—a plain shovel, just like 
any other. ‘And is it your spade, 
miss?’ he asks. ‘Yes,’ says 
‘Well, miss,’ he answers, ‘I’m tre- 
mendiously obleeged to ye, and, mirover, 
Um bound to that you have a 
very pretty taste in spades.’ He only 
meant to be complimentary—he was 
funny by accident.” 

“It is easy to understand why we 
laugh,” remarked “It is 
another matter to analyse the nature 
of what makes us laugh, I believe 
that a man who understands that can 
construct witty phrases and stories at 
will. In the tirst place, it is certain 


is 


too, is often very amusing, 


she. 


suy 


Pascal. 


that wit depends chiefly upon some 
striking contrast, and then upon the 


way the contrast is expressed. Then 
comes the question of bringing the 
contrast into the right part of the 
sentence, which is a matter of style. 
Wit, then, depends upon imagination, 
command of language, and good taste ; 
and those who have possessed all three 
in the highest degree have probably 
the wittiest men. Probably 
Shakspeare had all three more than 
any other man who ever lived, and he 
is probably the wittiest writer who 
has ever been known.” 


be en 
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“ Altogether,” said Heine, “no one 
man ever wrote so many witty things, 
and I think that your definition of the 
requirements of wit is a good one. 
Command of language and good taste 
may with study and judgment make 
an essayist, an historian, or a philoso- 
pher, fit to rank high in literature 
apart from their mere acquirements. 
A poet must have a good imagination, 
of the sensitive, delicate kind. But it 
is the man of redundant, overflowing, 
well-fed, sanguine imagination who is 
witty, and who, if he possesses a com- 
mand of language, can produce the 
works of a Rabelais, and if he has 
good taste besides can write the plays 
that Shakspeare wrote.” 

“ The witty man,” observed Johnson, 
“must command an immense variety 
of images, in order that he may select 
grave ones or laughable ones according 
to the dictates of his taste. Discrimi- 
nation, sir, isa great element in wit. 
Thomas Paine was right when he said 
that, ‘one step above the sublime 
makes the ridiculous, and one step 
above the ridiculous makes the sublime 
again.’ It is very true.” 

“T always thought Napoleon said 
that,” remarked Lady Brenda. 

“ He may have said it, madam, but 
I do not believe he invented it. Paine 
wrote the book in which that sentence 
is contained in the year 1793, when 
Nap leon was nobody,and Robespierre 
was not yet president. Paine, madam, 
was a bad man with too much common 
sense.” 

‘* In digging up your bones, Tom Paine, 

Will Cobbett has done well : 
You visit him on earth again, 
le’ll visit you in hell,’ ” 


quoted Augustus. “Byron was of 
your mind, sir,” he added. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Johnson, with 
a deep laugh, “and I have no doubt 
he by this time had ocular 
demonstration of the truth of his 
prophecy.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked 
Heine. 

“Well, perhaps I should not have 
said it. I will take it back, if you 


has 
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please; but I should not have liked 
Byron, if we had lived at the same 
time. He was born four years after 
I died, but I watched some parts of his 
career with interest. But to the 
point, sir, let us to the point. Let us 
consider the beginnings of humour and 
wit as far as we are acquainted with 
them ; and when we have traced the 
history of human merriment from its 
origin to its state in these present days, 
let us see if we cannot draw from our 
studies some deduction which may 
illuminate the subject of our discourse 
after exercising the faculties of our 
reason.” 

“Tam afraid that will take a long 
time,” suggested Gwendoline. 

“ Madam,” returned the sage, “ time 
may be made for the living, but it is 
certainly not made for the dead, 
Madam, I could fold my legs and talk 
for a thousand years.” 

“The subject would be exhausted 
by that time,” remarked Cesar. “But 
there is much sense in your suggestion. 
A great deal of modern humour is 
descended from our time. The Italian 
Pulcinella and Stenterello with their 
comic masks are the great grand- 
children of the masked comedians of 
Plautus. All that is buffoonery: there 
is very little real wit in it. We had 
witty men, and literary wits made a 
good living; but even their productions 
were very personal. I was often 
annoyed by them myself, and my suc- 
cessors found them an intolerable 
pest.” 

“They were good at epigrams in 
those days,” remarked Heine. 

“ Unpleasantly so,” answered Cesar 
with an odd smile. “But their epi- 
grams were constructed very much on 
the same principle as the modern jest. 
State a fact seriously in one sentence. 
In the first half of the second sentence 
make an apparently grave deduction. 
Then in the last half drop suddenly 
into some absurd bathos, or spring in- 
to some wild and fanciful exaggeration, 
or merely state a simple fact, known 
to be true, which makes all the first 
member of the statement appear in a 
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ridiculous light. Take a little epigram 
of Martial upon Bassus. ‘ Bassus,’ you 
are told, ‘has bought a travelling cloak 
for ten thousand sestertia, and has 
made money by the transaction.’ 
‘What,’ you ask, ‘do you call that 
cheap?’ ‘Of course—he will never 
pay for it,’ answers your friend. The 
joke has probably been repeated several 
millions of times since then.” 

“That is a good rule for making a 
joke,” said Heine. ‘“ Let me see if 
one could be made off-hand on that 
principle. Take two things which are 
strongly contrasted, but have a hidden 
resemblance. For instance, ordinary 
men and professors of universities. 
State in one sentence a fact, seriously : 
‘Professors resemble men.’ Make a 
deduction ; ‘ Professors resemble men, 
who are two-legged animals without 
feathers.’ That is the definition of 
Plato, I believe, before Diogenes im- 
proved upon it. There is the first 
half. I suppose that in the second 
member it is necessary to hit upon the 
main difference between professors and 
two-legged animals without feathers 
The main difference is that professors 
act as though they were not feather- 
less animals but feathered white birds, 
web-footed, prone to waddle in the 
mud, and cackle loudly when it rains. 
To be short, you may say : ‘ Professors 
try to resemble men, who are two- 
legged animals without feathers, by 
tearing out their quills for pens to 
write down their cacklings.’ That is 
an instance of a joke constructed on 
a fixed principle.” 

“Why do you hate all professors so 
much?” asked Gwendoline. 

“Because they made my life a 
burden to me when I was taking my 
degree,” answered Heine witha laugh. 
“ A professor in his glory bullying a 
miserable student in his ignorance is 
a sight to rejoice the most indifferent 
and disillusioned friend. He is one- 
eyed, but he is king among the 
blind ; he is only one step higher than 
the village schoolmaster beating A 
B C into the village fool. He pro- 
duces nothing that endures, as other 
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men do, 
behaved 


but he deafens quiet, well- 
people with his diabolical 
cackling. He is endless in his own 
discourse. He dies daily, like Saint 
Paul, but he rises at lecture-time like 
a jack-in-the-box from his wire spring, 
screaming the most sour and dis- 
tressing rubbish at people who do not 
want to hear him, He is the terror 
of the young, the bugbear of grown 
men, and even old age is embittered 
by the memory of him. He is over- 
bearing with his inferiors, a bore to 
his equals, a gadfly to his superiors. 
He believes in nothing, he respects 
nothing, and, if he knows anything, 
he has only learnt it in order to scoff 
at the ignorance of somebody else. 
Wherever two or three of his kind 
are gathered together there is bitter- 
ness, strife, and all uncharitableness : 
there young men go down to their 
graves, consumptive with the effort to 
learn, or go to the good old-fashioned 
devil rather than abide in the clutches 
of the modern friend : there—” 

“ Really,” exclaimed Lady Brenda, 
“you are very bitter, you know !”’ 

“No, sir,” cried Doctor Johnson, 
“ professors are not all alike. There 
are good men among them who do not 
despise the intelligent intercourse of 
their equals, any more than they 
trample upon their inferiors in learn- 
ing, or wear out the patience of those 
who stand above them in the scale of 
knowledge. A man who knows some- 
thing is not necessarily a detestable 
fellow, a wrangler, a breeder of strife, 
and a scoffer. The perseverance by 
which a man has acquired wisdom does 
often lead him to suppose himself 
endowed in a like degree with some 
other and more brilliant qualities ; 
but where those higher gifts are really 
found, the faculty of exercising them 
is not often absent. There are men, 
and many men, sir, who, although they 
have not attained to any high pin- 
nacle of excellence, have acquired 
knowledge which they are able to 
impart to others, and which may 
benefit their pupils to whom it is im- 
parted; and who, because they have 
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learned much without much difficulty, 
do not conceive themselves vastly 
superior to those who have learned 
less, any more than they consider 
themselves unable to overtake those 
who have surpassed them by making 
a reasonable effort. Teachers, tutors, 
and all instructors are generally ill- 
tempered in a like ratio with the 
labour they have expended in acquir- 
ing their knowledge, for it is not by 
the knowledge itself, but by the labour 
it has cost to get it that men com- 
pare themselves with others. His- 
torians, sir, whose work is very 
laborious and unimaginative, are 
often insufferably arrogant, and not 
unfrequently make their books un- 
palatable by interlarding them with 
remarks depreciating other men who 
have chosen the same field of inquiry. 
Scholars who live among the great 
works of imagination produced in the 
past are often very cheerful men, 
witty in themselves and ready to see 
wit in others.” 

“They are witty because they grow 
imaginative,” said Pascal ; “and ima- 
gination is the chief source of wit, as 
fact is the chief source of satire.” 

“Ts that true?” asked Diana, “I 
should think satire was merely a form 
of wit.” 

“ Satire,” answered Pascal, “is the 
art of detecting the absence of wit in 
others, so that one may seem witty by 
comparison. It is impossible to be 
satirical unless you have facts to deal 
with, and facts concerning persons. 
The most terrible satire upon a liar is 
the publication of the truth ; but unless 
some one has lied the truth does not 
seem witty. Satire is not intended to 
evoke mirth, but disgust : its object is 
not to make a man ridiculous for a 
day, but to destroy belief in him for 
ever after. That is the reason why, 
when satire fails, it makes the satirist 
seem a fool. It is so serious a matter 
that it involves a question of life or 
death.” 

“ And what about parody?” asked 
Augustus. “It is a kind of satire.” 

“A very low kind,” replied Pascal. 
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“ Parody of a poem, or of a piece of 
prose, means an imitation of the 
measure, or of the rise and fall of the 
sentences, often of the individual 
phrases, in which meaningless words 
or contemptible sentiments are substi- 
tuted for the words and sentiments of 
the original. Parody may deserve ap- 
plause when the work parodied is at 
once popular and contemptible, or it 
may attract attention when the original 
work is very great.” 

“Parody is to satire,” remarked 
Heine, “ what a harmless little pig is 
to a wild boar. They are both good 
to eat in their way, but you must 
handle them differently in the 
catching.” 

“Satire is certainly the dangerous 
one of the two,” answered Pascal. 
“When there is real ground for a 
satire it is not so very hard to pro- 
duce either. Much may be done by 
holding the person attacked to the 
absolute meaning of his words. It is 
very hard to satirise men who deal in 


very simple, plain language, where 
each word has but one possible mean- 
ing, and by its position stands in a 


clear and unmistakable relation to 
the other words. When men write 
like that it is not even easy to parody 
their works, because they do not strike 
anybody asridiculous, Itisnoteven easy 
to imitate their style. Iv is not every 
man who can write like Cesar in de- 
scribing the greatest events. Can you 
imagine a parody on Cwsar’s Com- 
mentaries? There is no hold for 
ridicule in them. But though Cesar 
was never parodied he was satirised 
more than once, and he admits that 
the satires were good enough to hurt 
him.” 

“Truly they were,” said Cesar. 
“As for my style, I thank you for 
what you say. I tried to reduce every 
expression to its simplest form—as 
you did yourself. The chief element 
of success in everything is simplicity 
of thought. The moment you admit 
complication you destroy force. It 
is well to remember details, if you 
can; but it is better to forget them 
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than to let them turn your mind for 
one moment from your main object. 
The great man is he who can 
choose men, for the greatest of men 
cannot do everything at once. It is 
vain to attempt it. A ruler must 
depend upon his ministers for the 
details in carrying out his plans, 
though he may depend upon himself 
for the plans. In the same way, in 
writing, a man should be clear and 
strong in his language, if he has any- 
thing to say; if he has not, he may 
divert himself as much as he likes with 
the elaborations of an artificial style. 
If he cannot make an impression on 
his times he may at least hope to 
amuse his fellow creatures.” 

“That is the rub,” said Heine. 
“To amuse and to be great at the 
same time. To be Cesar, Rabelais, 
Shakspeare, and one’s self—one’s own 
detestable, delectable, contemptible, 
dearly-beloved self at the same mo- 
ment! That would be a life worth 
living. Could we not conspire to 
possess the body of some quiet little 
gentleman of leisure for a year or two 
and see what he would do?” 

“He would go mad, sir,” 
Johnson. 

“If he did, he would only be a 
poet! One might do worse,” answered 
Heine. ‘‘One might be a sane banker. 
What an awful fate, judging from my 
uncle!” 

“ Envy, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness!” muttered Dr. Johnson, rolling 
his head and poking his stick into the 
sand. 

“ Ah, it is easy for you to say that,” 
exclaimed the poet. “ You never had 
an uncle, and if you had had one he 
might never have been a banker ; and 
though you are called Samuel, your 
uncle’s name might net have been 
Solomon !” 

“Sir,” cried the sage, “if your 
uncle had been Solomon himself, he 
could not have treated you more 
wisely. If he had given you money, 
sir, you would have done nothing that 
we should care to speak of. There 
are no more powerful incentives to 
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labour than an empty stomach, a 
patched coat, and cold fingers. You 
did not indeed suffer those ills in the 
flesh, but the prospect of being exposed 
to them stimulated your imagination 
to produce works of lasting beauty. 
Bless your Uncle Solomon, sir, for 
cutting you short. He killed the 
canker that eats genius,” 

“T would have been willing to make 
nearer acquaintance with the parasite 
before he was killed,” answered Heine. 
“But we were talking of being great 
and amusing, and Uncle Solomon was 
neither, though he was rich. ‘ Brevity 
is the soul of wit,’ says Polonius: I 
could almost believe my uncle had 
been witty, his communications were 
so very brief. But why is brevity 
the soul of wit? Is it? Was Polonius 
talking nonsense, as he often did, or 
was he right for once?”’ 

“ Anything which is to make a very 
strong impression at once should be 
sudden, [ suppose,” remarked Augus- 
tus. “The din in a great factory is 
as deafening as a peal of thunder, but 
it does not produce the same effect 
upon the senses.” 

“The resemblance certainly extends 
to wit in speech,” said Cresar. “One 
word spoken at the right moment, if 
it is the right word, will sway a crowd 
more than an hour of dull talking to 
the same effect. The human mind is 
very limited and consequently very 
liable to be surprised. If you surprise 
it agreeably, you may do anything 
with it. If you surprise it disagree- 


ably, it may do anything with you.” 
“ Like a woman,” suggested Heine. 
‘ Lik Ww n, g 


“Only women are more often the 
source of surprise than the persons 
surprised. Woman, like wit, is full 
of delightful and surprising contrasts. 
Some women are like good wit, for one 
is never tired of them. Others are 
like bad jokes that will not bear repe- 
tition. Like wit, a woman’s sudden 
appearance in a man’s life produces a 
tremendous effect; but if he has grown 
up with her from a child the effect of 
her presence is much less. There is 
pleasant wit, bitter wit, every-day wit, 
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and best-company-manners wit: there 
are pleasant women, bitter women, 
women who are agreeable every day, 
and women who are only tolerable in 
a ball-room. Some wit pleases every- 
body, and some wit only pleases its 
author. There are women whom every- 
body likes, and women whom nobody 
likes but themselves. It seems to one 
that there is noend to theresemblance,” 

‘No, sir,” said Johnson, “there is 
no end to it, because it is founded on 
a false principle. Every word you say 
of wit I will say with equal truth of a 
pudding. Sir, to compare things 
which affect our minds with things 
that affect our bodies, is futile and in- 
effectual, except for purposes of poetry ; 
for since everything with which we 
are brought into contact through the 
senses is either agreeable, indifferent, 
or repulsive to us, things of all kinds 
may be compared with ideas which, 
to the mind, are also inevitably either 
repulsive, indifferent, or agreeable.” 

“But why do you say it is ad- 
missible in verse?” asked Diana, “I 
should think that nothing ought to 
be admitted in poetry which is not 
logical and reasonable.” 

“In a piece of poetry,” answered 
Johnson, “the object aimed at is to 
awake sentiments by means of lively 
images. Any image will serve the 
poet which calls up in the reader the 
feeling which the writer intends to 
evoke. Heine may compare wit to 
women in a poem, if he is inclined to 
do so, and I have no doubt he could 
produce very pleasant images ; but in 
examining the nature of wit itself, I 
maintain that such images are out of 
place. It is one thing to awaken a 
sentiment by comparing man’s life to 
a flowing river; it would be quite 
another to attempt to explain the 
nature of life itself by studying the 
nature of the stream.” 

“ Evidently,” said Heine. ‘‘I was 
not philosophising, I was only think- 
ing. Happily that does not mean the 
same thing in these days. As for the 
nature of wit, I believe that it cannot 
be defined. You may define a joke 
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and make one according to your defini- 
tion. But wit itself escapes definition. 
You can only classify jests by your 
taste and say this is wit, that is 
humour, and that other is buffoonery. 
You can only say that the more wit 
makes you think, the better it is, and 
the further removed from farce.” 

“That is true,” observed Cesar, 
“and it adds another condition to the 
definition of wit. It insures it from 
grossness by providing that it must 
appeal to the higher parts of the in- 
telligence. Very fine wit does not 
always provoke laughter.” 

“The finest wit,” said Pascal, “is 
elicited by controversy. The finest 
humour is the result of a jovial con- 
stitution, seconded by a mind very 
keen in small things.” 

“T detest rules,” answered Heine. 
“A man may be witty, bumorous, 
pathetic, melancholy, heroic and 
ridiculous in one day.” 

* Yes,” replied Augustus, “ but he 
may be humorous, pathetic and the 
rest without ever being witty in our 
sense of the word. ‘To trace the 
origin of wit and humour to the 
character and constitution of man is 
altogether impossible. We may un- 
derstand something about the nature 
of earth and water, but we can never 
be certain of the conditions which 
produce them. But is it true that the 
best wit results from controversy ?” 

“It must be true,” said Cvsar, 
“because it is only in controversy 
that the mind is fully exercised, im- 
agination, force of logic and power of 
language, all playing great parts to- 
gether, and all stimulated in the effort 
to make the enemy seem contemptible. 
Perhaps no one but a man who has 
fought with words really understands 
the power and the use of wit, as well 
as its construction.” 

Yes,” answered Heine, “ Pascal 
himself has shown that. He is the 
father of French style and one of the 
oracles of French wit, and to attain 
that position he only wrote eighteen 
letters in a great controversy. Doctor 
Johnson himself was never so witty 
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as when he was arguing something 
with somebody. Resistance evokes 
wit, as well as action. There is no 
more certain method of making a pig 
run in one direction than to pull his 
tail the other way. That is a pig’s 
idea of wit, I suppose. Abuse a great 
man, and he will often say a good 
thing. Agree with him, and he will 
take you for a fool, and talk blatant 
rubbish to satiety. It is incredible 
how much may be got out of a man 
of the most ordinary intelligence, 
merely by denying everything he says.” 

“You seem to say,” observed 
Augustus, “that real wit must 
necessarily be directed against some 
person or something. If that is true 
it is at 
humour.” 

“Yes,” said Pascal, “that is cer- 
tainly true, and mere humour may 
become wit by the way in which it is 
used. A humorous saying gains 
keennesss and force by being directed 
against a real person or thing, with 
genuine or apparent truth. Humour 
invents the absurd and laughs at it. 
Wit sees the absurd in the flesh, and 
holds it up to ridicule. There is a 
vast difference between the two. The 
one laughs at itself, the other bites 
its enemy and laughs at his dis- 
comfiture.”’ 

“ Really,” answered Lady Brenda, 
“T do not think that wit is always 
bitter, by any means. People may be 
very witty about things that hurt 
nobody.” 

“Yes. But their wit is directed 
against the thing, and you know that 
it is impossible to be witty about 
inanimate things in nature. There- 
fore when you exercise your wit upon 
a thing made by man, such as a book, 
a coat or a piece of music, you are 
attacking the maker of the thing 
through his work.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Johnson. “I agree 
with you that wit only exhibits itself 
in attack or in the answer to an attack, 
that is to say, either in attack or in 
controversy.” 

“Most men prefer the former,” re- 


once distinguished from 
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marked Heine. ‘“ Most men think it 
very pleasant to shut the door closely 
and whisper to their loving wives that 
other men are idiots. When the wife 
is loving she perceives the joke ; when 
she is not she consoles herself with the 
reflection that her husband is himself 
half-witted, and every fresh proof of 
the fact is a new delight to her.”’ 

“ What a dreadful idea!” exclaimed 
Gwendoline, looking at Augustus, and 
laughing. “Is the reverse true, I 
wonder }” 

“No, madam,” answered Heine, with 
a smile. “ No man can possibly believe 
a woman foolish who has shown enough 
intelligence to marry him.” 

“ But if it is true that wit is only 
used in attacking something or some- 
body,” said Diana, “ wit can never be 
harmless ; that is, it is always used 
with the intention of hurting a good 
or bad person or thing.” 

“Yes,” answered Pascal, “it is 
never meant merely to excite laughter, 
except when the whole attack or quar- 
rel is pure fiction, as in a romance or 
a piece for the stage, and then the 
author purposely sets up somebody or 
something for a butt. Apart from 
fiction, true wit must always be used 
as a weapon, and the pleasurable sen- 
sation caused by it in the mind is only 
excited in those who are on the side 
of the assailant; on the other side 
nothing is experienced but pain or in- 
dignation. Humour, on the other 
hand, has no intention of giving pain 
either to just or unjust persons, and 
its sole end is to cause laughter. 
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Humour begins with the comic mask 
and ends with the harmless jest. Wit 
begins when pain is felt by some one, 
or would be felt if that some one heard 
it.” 

“ Humour is a parade, wit is war- 
fare,” said Cesar. “Fine humour 
often shows the power for keen wit, 
but never uses it. To lie in wait in 
secret places, to anticipate exactly the 
movements of the enemy, to be always 
striking and never struck, to move 
quickly and unexpectedly, to be always 
ready and never surprised—that is 
warfare, and in conversation it is wit.” 

“That is better than comparing wit 
to woman, as I did,” said Heine. 
“ Doctor Johnson cannot put pudding 
in the place of warfare in Czsar’s 
simile,” 

“ No, sir,” answered Johnson. “ Wit 
and warfare may be employed in the 
attainment of any object, bad or good ; 
but pudding is an object desirable for 
its own sake, like woman ; and, as the 
Greeks attacked Troy in order to re- 
cover the person of Helen, and sent 
many heroes’ souls down to Hades in 
the prosecution of a fair and justifiable 
siege, so also, with an ingenuity and 
courage worthy of a greater cause, 
hungry schoolboys in all ages have 
employed the most subtle cajoleries of 
diplomacy, and the boldest acts of pre- 
datory warfare, in the effort to obtain 
for themselves a larger share of pud- 
ding than that allotted to them by the 
economy of a parsimonious cook or by 
the reasonable prudence of a careful 
mother.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE PASSION 


Tue source of much of the pathos of 
poetry, and particularly of the self- 
conscious poetry of our own day, is 
the passionate idealisation of what 
we once had, but have not, and cannot 
have any more. Herein is the virtue 
of all the eternal farewells and hope- 
less regrets of literature ; and we each 
of us, in an abiding sense of such loss, 
carry about a burden of which we 
seldom trust ourselves to speak, but 
which to a great extent qualifies all 
we say. It is the light out of which 
so many pathetic colours are made, 
identical under so many different ex- 
pressions, from Cowper’s lament over 
his Mother’s Picture, 


**Children not thine have trod thy nursery 
floors,” 


to Lord Tennyson’s, 


** Till year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the hills.” 
But never before, I believe, has it won 
so distinct a recognition of its cha- 
racter, as apart from and beyond any 
special loss, as in the Laureate’s won- 
derful lines, “‘ Tears, idle tears.”’ Here 
for the first time the Passion of the 
Past finds a distinct utterance, a voice 
unmixed with any specific strain of 
lamentation. The various images pre- 
sented of special losses are merely 
illustrations serving to introduce the 
“idle tears,” the sorrow which is so 
large and vague and yet so mysteri- 
ously intense, within the circle of the 
imagination. 
** Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine de- 
spair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


It is not merely that we think of 
certain definite losses with which par- 
ticular scenes may be associated. 


OF THE PAST. 


“The happy autumn fields” are not 
simply, as the veteran sportsman 
might surmise, the partridge-haunted 
stubble, which, in the “ days that are 
no more,” before gout and rheumatism 
had wrought their wicked will, he had 
quartered so dauntlessly. It is some- 
thing much larger and deeper in our 
nature. It is the old grievance sym- 
bolised in the story of Tithonus and 
Aurora, “Immortal age beside im- 
mortal youth,” our dwindling age be- 
side the undying youth of Nature. Not, 
mercifully, that our age is really im- 
mortal, but in imagination at least it 
is nothing less, for when is our own 
death ever adequately compassed by 
our imagination? Nay, even when 
our memory is fading “from all the 
circle of the hills,” are we not standing 


by to see it fade? And so the poet 
apostrophises the autumn fields as 
happy, because they are yet in pos- 
session of their ancient glory which 


has not waxed old. The golden 
shimmer and the fragrance and the 
fruitfulness are all there, although we 
are no longer in touch with it as once 
in “the days that are no more.” 


** Ay me! ay me! with what another heart 

In days far off, and with what other eyes 

I used to watch—if I be he that watch’d— 

The lucid outline forming round thee ; saw 

The dim curls kindle into sunny rings ; 

Changed with thy mystic change, and felt 

my blood 

Glow with the glow that slowly crimson’d all 

Thy presence and thy portals.” 

Of course, in many lives some over- 
mastering loss has as it were gathered 
about it all the Passion of the Past— 

‘** With bitter memories to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake.” 
But even here, except in certain 
supreme moments, it is hard to say 
whether the larger rhythm of sorrow 
does not belong to that which is 
gathered rather than to the special 
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sorrow which gathers it. We love, 
it would seem, the past, if it be in 
any sense good, because it is the 
past. A light has fallen upon it 
which when present it had not; an 
evening-light in which the scene, 
whilst exquisitely distinct, has some- 
how lost all the irksome trivialities 
which accompanied its actual presence. 

It is invested with 
** The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


Compare, for instance, our memory of 
some summer-wandering with any 
faithful diary made at the time, and 
we shall be able to realise something 
of the sort of glamour thrown by 
loss. Most people regard with a 
tender, and often with an intense 
regret the memory of childhood. Here 
for the most part there is a solid 
ground for the pain of loss. We have 
lost our innocence with all its infinite 
possibilities; and we may well sigh 
over the happiness of a time, 
** When yet I had not walked above 

A mile or two from my first love, 

And looking back at that short spac 

Could see a glimpse of his bright face.” 
Moreover, we have lost almost infinite 
opportunities. We have seen door 
after door closed to us which but now 
was standing open: we have joined 
the ranks of ‘the old who play no 
more ;”’ of those emeriti who would 
seem by lorg living inadvisedly to 
have earned the right of advising 
fruitlessly. But even here it is hard 
to say that the surplusage of actual 
anguish is not due to the Passion of 
the Past, that is to say to a delusion, 
as some will be inclined to call it. 
But this is hardly fair: the Passion 
of the Past is as much a phenomenon 
of our nature, and therefore as likely 
to have a truth of its own, as any 
other sentiment. It may be in abey- 
ance to a great extent in some 


natures who cannot afford, as they 
boast, the time for dreaming : who are 
too eagerly engaged with the coming 
chapters even to keep a finger in the 
past ; but sooner or later in all pro- 


bability their time will come. On the 
other hand it is wonderful to see how 
this passion will affect even quite 
young children, of whom their elders 
can scarcely understand how their 
tiny lives afford room enough for 
any past upon which to dwell with 
regret. Past holidays, past toys, past 
companionships will often affect these 
little beings with a solemn sense of 
woe not the less real because in 
miniature ; and they will listen to 
the sighing of the wind at night, or 
to the continuous murmuring of the 
stream with the feeling that it is 
singing to them of ancient bygone 
times when it was all so nice, when 
the weather was fine, and their best 
friend in all the world had not 
departed. So the Ancient Sage: 
** For oft 
On me, when boy, there came what then I 
( alled, 
Who knew no books and no philosophies, 
In my boy-phrase ‘ the Passion of the Past.’ 
The first grey streak of earliest summer-dawn, 
The last long stripe of waning crimson gloom, 
As if the late and early were but one— 
A height, a broken grange, a grove, a flowe1 
Had murmurs ‘ Lost and gone and lost and 
gone !’ 
A breath, a whisper—some divine farewell— 
Desolate sweetness—far and far away- 
What had he loved, what had he lost, the 
boy ? 
] know not and I speak of what has been.” 


Of all appeals to the Passion of the 
Past one of the strongest is that which 
belongs to revisiting an old home. 
There is a fair spot in a southern 
county, an old home of the writer’s 
or rather the scene of an old home, for 
the home itself has vanished. It is 
the first home he can recollect, lost to 
him when still a child; and the last 
home he recognises, for a school-boy 
has no home in any complete sense. 
A large grey house it was, with purple 
lichen-mottled roof and goodly lawn 
and gardens sloping to one of the 
brightest of English trout - streams, 
which wound its way through the deep 
water-meadows to an old cathedral 
town some two miles distant. Our 
life was lulled by the caressing sounds 
of those cathedral bells which in their 
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varying cadences had this ever for an 
under tone, “ As it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end.” Those who came after 
us for one reason or another quarrelled 
with the old place, which was to us as 
a Paradise of God. They dealt with 
it as it had been Thurnaby waste: 
the house was demolished, the shrubs 
and trees cut down, and the disfenced 
garden suffered to melt away into the 
surrounding fields. Any ghost of our 
leaving, one would think, must have 
been “ stubb’d oot wi’ the lot.” 

I remember that on first hearing 
what had taken place I felt a certain 
fierce satisfaction that the work had 
been so cleanly done. It was almost 
as though we had not been ousted at 
all, but that our home had perished 
with our possession of it. No more 
fear now of any such desecration of 
nursery floors by alien footsteps as 
Cowper lamented. One who years 
after saw and brought us word, re- 
ported that there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish the old place from the meadows 
round except two or three trees yet 
remaining, with a statelier presence 
speaking of more gentle days. Hardly 
a shred is left us here on which to 
feed the Passion of the Past: and yet 
to me it has always seemed that these 
desolate fields must be its very sanc- 
tuary. There is the river ever whis- 
pering the story, whilst the garden 
trees, a knot of old retainers with 
uplifted hands and husky voices, bear 
witness that it is true. 

I have not seen, and I trust I may 
never see, that spot. There for me, if 
anywhere, is the ancient well-head 
from which, when it is once unsealed, 
the Undine of the past is fain to issue, 
a spectral figure with agonising hands, 
to kill one with a kiss. Who can fail 
to recognise the allegory in that story ? 
The present, a dainty bride, would fain 
add to her charms “ the tender grace 
of a day that is dead”: a few drops 
of that water is deemed a sovereign 
cosmetic—yesterday is toenhance with 
its delicate half-shadows the brightness 
of to-day ; and lo, from the unsealed 
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spring of memory rises your dead 
youth, or first love, or in some more 
vague form the Passion of the Past, 
and with a kiss that is at once more 
sweet and more bitter than aught else 
on earth, snaps the thread that binds 
you to the present, and you wander 
forth a man forlorn. This is no mere 
fancy: though for the most part the 
malady is neither fatal nor continuous, 
it has sent many a victim to our mad- 
houses. It is the nympholepsy of the 
ancients. Men are driven to seek an 
escape either in leading the life of a 
superior sort of swine, contented not 
to look beyond the daily mash, or in 
the life of the ascetic, who both in 
theory and in practice recognises that 
here he hath no abiding habitation, 
and must look for his contentment to 
the city that is above. Others, and 
they are the majority, would fain 
practice a wise economy of the emo- 
tions, and continue more or less pain- 
fully to sit upon two stools until the 
present vanishes with its need and 
capability of compromise. Such alter- 
nate between indifference and sensi- 
bility : they use the water of the well 
sparingly, and somehow no Undine 
emerges. But each stands on his guard 
against his peculiar danger. For one 
it is an old song, for another some 
pictured face, or faded letter, or lock 
of woman’s hair. 

Yet if a man be not faithful to his 
past I know not how he shall be faith- 
ful to his future; for in casting away 
his past he remains but half himself. 
It is the more manly and the more 
philosophic course to take up the 
burden of our past upon our own 
shoulders without flinching, to live 
with it as with something inalienably 
one’sown. It is the basis of Christian 
repentance not to ignore the guilty 
past: it is an element of Christian 
hope to retain our hold upon the old 
good things which God has promised 
to renew. It is infidelity to their past 
which renders so repulsive certain per- 
sonages of modern fiction who are 
supposed to have found out the secret 
of the elixir of life. These pass senti- 
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mentally unscathed through a succes- 
sion of generations, ever hardening in 
the process, as they form fresh and 
fresh connections, until they change 
them as easily as their clothes. 

But if human life be essentially 
successive, why should it complain of 
what belongs to succession, the con- 
tinual losing of the present in the 
past? A river ever flowing on, as it 
belongs to rivers to flow, between 
banks ever varying in their aspect, 
even if it were conscious of every image 
thrown successively upon its surface, 
could not asa river complain that they 
are fleeting. On the contrary we do 
complain as we cling passionately to 
that which, for the moment at least, 
we cannot hope to retain; and by so 
doing testify, as 1 conceive, that to 
live with such a successive loss of life 
is no essential part of our immortality. 
We appeal to the obstinate aspirations 
of the soul after life and yet more 
life, as an argument of immortality: 
we may with equal justice appeal to 
the Passion of the Past as an argu- 
ment that our immortal life will not 
be in time but in eternity, that it will, 
in some sense at least, be unsucces- 
sive. 

Keats, in his Ode on a Grecian 
Urn, apostrophising its sculptured 
images, expresses this craving in the 
form of a regret in immortal lines ; 


* Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Ate sweeter ; ther fore, ye solt pipes, play 
on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone : 


Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst 
not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be 
hare : 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou 
kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not 
grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not 
thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 
Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot 
shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring 
adieu ; 


And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new ; 
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More happy love! more happy, happy, love, 

For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 

For ever panting and for ever young ; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high sorrowful and 
cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching 
tongue.” 

At the end the poet wakes from his 
rapture, and, in a line I venture to 
think at once acute and perverse, ex- 
claims, 


** Thou, silent form ! 
thought 
As doth eternity.” . . . . 


dost tease us out of 


Now it is precisely this suggestion 
of eternity which does not tease us, 
but on the contrary administers the 
one sedative to our passion. I know 
few words of more solemn beauty and 
stronger comfort, that have come to us 
from the remote past, than the defini- 
tion given of eternity by Boetius in 
the sixth century, which the school- 
men have with one accord adopted as 
their own: Lst interminabilis vite 
tota simul et perfecta possessio ; * It 
is the all at once and perfect posses- 
sion of a life without end.” In its first 
instance and highest perfection it is 
regarded as an attribute of the Divinity ; 
but it is also attributed in its degree 
under the expression of @vum to the life 
of pure spirits, and of the souls of the 
just made perfect. It is a life in 
which for the first time we shall have 
a present we can call our own: no 
mere gasp between an anxious future 
as yet uncome and a regretful past 
which has come and gone, Surely of 
all undesirable things the most unde- 
sirable is to be for ever broken on this 
wheel of time : 

** Vex not his ghost: 
hates him 

That would upon the rack of this tough 

world 

Stretch him out longer.” 


O, let him pass! he 


As it is not congenial to a man to 
be for ever tossed on shipboard, and 
he must needs desire and look again 
to feel the solid earth beneath his feet, 
so we must desire and look for that 
day which “ hours no more offend ;” in 














which the freshness of morning is 
interwoven with the tenderness of eve; 
in which the past and future are 
merged in the creation of a steadfast 
present, instead of rending it asunder 
as between wild horses. 
Babylonis, sunt omnia que hic amantur 
et transeunt, exclaims St. Augustine. 
O Sancto Sion totum stat et nihil 
Aluit. Then comes * Mimnermus in 
Church,” and complains very naturally 
and gracefully, 
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ubi 


* Forsooth the present we must give 
To that which cannot pass away : 
All beauteous things for which we live 
By laws of time and space decay. 
But oh! the very reason why 
I clasp them is because they dic.” 

Have we any hope that the eternal 
life, whi totum stat will not only 
bar future loss but will restore to us 
what we have lost in the life that is 
past? To this I answer that there can 
be no actual repossession of a past 
that has actually gone; that were 
such repossession possible, in virtue of 
the tota simul possessio, it would in 
the best circumstances be intolerable. 
There is much in every one’s past that 
he would not only willingly not recover, 
but that he would gladly not even 
remember. The river Lethe has a 
necessary place even in the Christian 
conception of the after-world. Dante 


: makes it flow in the highest place in 
Purgatory as a proximate preparation 


for Paradise ; but by him it is described 
rather as a water for transforming the 
remembrance than as the mere water 
of oblivion. The past remains and is 
recognised, though only under the 
, aspect of a prelude to the blessedness 
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of the life that is then present: the 
memory of sin perseveres in that of 
the grace which makes it void. 

In this life, hope and memory divide 
the field between them: in the life to 
come, hope and affectionate memory 
are merged in the joy that welcomes 
the old things made new: Lecce nova 


Jucio omne. Winter's despair and sum- 


mer’s disappointment having perished, 
autumn and spring shall meet and 
bring between them a new season, 
neither the one nor the other but 
holding of both. 

Should Mimnermus still persist and 
refuse to be comforted, I must be 
allowed to doubt the sincerity of his 
devotion to the past, daintily as he 
expresses himself. He clasps his dying 
roses With an eye to relays of fresh 
ones by which the charming tradition 
of blooming and dying may be carried 
on. He has, after all, been only 
cojuetting with the Passion of the 
Past. He is not “aidless, alone, and 
smitten through the helm,” or he 





would look longingly toward that 
Avilion, 
‘Where falls not hail, or rain, « 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; bu 
Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard 
lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer 
Where I will heal me ot my grievous 
wound.” 


For this at least, whatever else, is the 
promise of the after-life ; and to this, 
if 1 do not mistake, the Passion of the 
Past in the intensity of its resentment 
witnesses, 


I. R. 











A CITY OF GRANITE. 


(AN ACCOUNT OF SOME RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT ANURADHAPURA, CEYLON.) 


A DESERTED city has about it a certain 
fascination and interest which is both 
peculiar and indefinable. If even some 
hideous north-country town, the growth 
of yesterday, were deserted to-morrow, 
there can be no doubt that in twenty 
years it would attract a crowd of 
visitors by the mere fact of its deser- 
tion. It is perhaps owing to this 
species of fascination that, out of the 
huge library of books of travel, few 
have been so universally popular as 
those which deal with such vestiges of 
antiquity as the Pyramids of Egypt, 
the Palaces of Assyria, or the inner 
life of Pompeii. The two great deserted 
cities of India, Ambair in Rajputana 
and Fathpur Sikri near Agra, attract 
every year an increasing 
visitors ; 


swarm of 
yet compared with the city 
of which I propose short 
account in this article, and to which 
few travellers penetrate, they have but 
a transient interest; while from the 
point of view of antiquity, they are 
distanced probably by eighteen hundred 
years. 

Although Anuradhapura has not yet 
taken its place on Mr. Cook’s list, it 
may be taken for granted that some 
people know it at least by hame, and 
perhaps even have some hazy notion as 
to its geographical position. It 
first heard of through the publications 
of Sir Emerson Tennent, while the 
interest in things Buddhistie which 
has recently been awakened in England 
has brought its name still more pro- 


to give a 


was 


minently before a certain section of 


the reading public. But it is not by 


any means so generally known even to 
those specially interested in Buddhism 
and Oriental archeology that excava- 
tions are going on here which promise 
to be of the greatest 


interest both 


from the religious and the architec- 
tural point of view ; while the general 
reader and the ordinary traveller are 
perhaps equally unaware of the 
peculiar interest of these ruins as 
compared with those on the neigh- 
bouring continent of India. Nor is 
this remarkable, considering that the 
two leading books upon the subject, 
Tennent’s “Ceylon” and Ferguson’s 
“ Handbook of Eastern Architecture,” 
were written at a time when Anu- 
radhapura was a deserted hamlet in a 
feverish and inaccessible jungle ; when 
nothing was known of it beyond the 
fact that near it there were three of 
the largest topes, or conical monu- 
ments, yet discovered in the East, and 
that it was remarkable for possessing 
the oldest historical tree in the world. 
The change which has taken place 
since the publication of these books is 
as interesting as it is complete. 

About the year 1874 an enlightened 
Governor was enabled byan overflowing 
exchequer to doan act of long-deferred 
justice to the natives who still lingered 
amid the desolate jungles of north- 
central Ceylon. It was determined to 
create a new province out of all that 
part which was inhabited by Singalese 
and surrounded by men of the Tamil 
race, to provide it with means of com- 
munication, and to gradually restore 
some, at least, of the old irrigation 
works, without which cultivation is 
impossible in a land that is liable to a 
nine months’ drought. 

Anuradhapura appropriately 
chosen as the capital of the new 
province, and the revenue-officer who 
was appointed to govern it, and to 
form the little hamlet into a habitable 
town, was fortunately the most accom- 
plished Pali and Singalese scholar that 


was 
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tae island then possessed.! No sooner 
was the work of cutting roads and 
clearing jungle commenced than it was 
found that the ruins were far more 
extensive than was at first imagined. 
In addition to the three or four large 
topes and the sacred Bo-tree, several 
of the buildings were unearthed and 
cleared, several detached but interest- 
ing stones were discovered and care- 
fully preserved, and drives and walks 
were cut to conduct the traveller past 
the most striking remains. But the 
toil of revenue-work and the labour of 
erecting and administering a new pro- 
vince prevented the first pioneer from 
carrying still further the good work 
which he had initiated ; and after his 
departure a period of five years elapsed, 
during which nothing was done even 
towards keeping the discoveries already 
made in decent repair. It has been 
left to the present Governor to 
encourage further archzological re- 
search in this fertile field, and, in spite 
of embarrassed finances, to devote a 
yearly sum towards the prosecution of 
the excavations. 

It is unnecessary to weary the 
reader with a string of historical 
facts in order to prove the interest 
and importance of these ruins. 
Apart from all other archzological 
and architectural questions, the bare 
fact of their undoubted antiquity is 
sufficient to give them the highest 
rank amongst Oriental remains. The 
proof of their antiquity rests mainly, 
though by no means entirely, upon 
the statements found in the “ Maha- 
wanso,”’ or chronicle kept by the 
Buddhist monks of Ceylon, which com- 
prises a period from five hundred and 
forty-three years before the Christian 
era down to the middle of the present 
century. Full details of this unique 
historical document will be found in 
Sir Emerson Tennent’s work on Ceylon. 
The chronicle, besides recording cur- 
rent events, gives an epitome of the 
early history of Ceylon from the date 


1 The Hon. J. F. Dickson, C.M.G., now 
Colonial Secretary and Lieut.-Governor of the 
Straits Settlements. 


of the Singalese invasion, as it had 
been handed down from monk to 
monk ; and though no doubt the early 
chronology is sometimes a little con- 
fused, still there is not the slightest 
reason for doubting that this invasion 
of the island took place some time in 
the first half of the fourth century 
before the Christian era, and that 
Anuradhapura was founded very soon 
afterwards by its eponymous hero, 
Anuradha. Its most flourishing 
period was between the conversion 
of the island to Buddhism by the 
royal missionary, Mahindo, and the 
third century of the Christian era. 
During this period of about five 
centuries nearly all the principal 
buildings, topes, monasteries, temples, 
and palaces, whose remains astonish 
the modern visitor, were erected ; and 
those who know how lamentably few 
are the links to be found in India or 
any other country with this, the 
greatest, period of the greatest of 
Oriental religions, will fully appre- 
ciate the archzological value of, not 
merely a few detached pillars or 
scattered stones, but the generous 
outline of a whole city, ready to 
start up as if by magic wherever the 
trouble is taken to dig through four 
feet of earth. 

There is one other circumstance 
which vastly enhances the importance 
of these ruins. From the time when 
they were deserted by their Buddhist 
inhabitants in the eighth century of 
our era, owing to the inroads of the 
Tamil unbelievers, down to the pre- 
sent day, they have been buried deep 
in a trackless forest, known, perhaps, 
to a native hunter or two and half a 
dozen fever-stricken villagers, and 
suffering of course from those quiet, 
unceasing processes by which Nature 
succeeds in the course of a thousand 
years in undermining even granite 
structures, but otherwise untouched 
and unharmed : losing all that was of 
perishable nature by slow decay, but 
never defiled by the iconoclastic 
Mussulman, or converted into gopuras 
and mandapams by the ingenious but 
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disrespectful Hindu. In India, just 
the reverse is but too palpably the 
ease. All the principal Buddhist 
remains which exist there have, with 
hardly an exception, suffered lament- 
able disfigurement from the successive 
waves of “ infidels’ which have swept 
over them; and the archeologist has 
to make good his way not only 
through the ravages of time, but the 
far more puzzling adaptations and 
appropriations of the followers of 
Mahomet and Siva. 

Let us imagine for a moment that, 
on the decay of the British empire 
(which some would have us believe is 
a not impossible contingency of the 
immediate future), England were over- 
run and permanently occupied by 
swarms of Chinese, but that by a 
strange coincidence, or perhaps owing 
to climatic causes, Scotland was never 
permanently held by the invaders ; 
and thus Edinburgh, after its first 
temporary submission to, and ill usage 
by, the aliens, and after being deserted 
by its inhabitants, who fled for refuge 
to the Orkneys and to Iceland, was 
simply allowed to decay and disappear 
by natural processes during a period 
of thirteen hundred years. Is it 
sible to over-estimate the importance 
of the discovery of such remains 
to the intelligent archwologist from 
(let us say) Central Africa? And 
yet the analogy to the case of Budd- 
hist Anuradhapura is not so very 
extravagant. 

However little may be known about 
Anuradhapura by the ordinary Eng- 
lishman, every one at least knows 
something nowadays about Buddhism, 
its beautiful precepts, its 
analogies to Christianity, its unrivalled 
numbers of adherents. But it is still 
an unsolved and most interesting 
question how so remarkable a creed 
came to be evolved at that particular 
period in the valley of the Ganges, 
and what were the external and 
domestic accompaniments of this great 
religious revolution. So far as India 
can give an answer, that answer is 
fairly well known, but, owing to the 


pos- 


strange 
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causes already alluded to, it goes a 
very little way. Such remains as 
there are tell us of an enormous 
population intensely devoted to its 
religion, of a patient and admirable 
skill in workmanship, of a civilisation 
startlingly complete, of an artistic 
ideal, which, were there but a few 
more available examples, would give 
us invaluable hints in tracing the 
architectural and xsthetic progress of 
mankind. But the same lament has 
to be made at each place: decay and 
desecration have been too fatally pre- 
valent to leave more than isolated 
specimens where we so earnestly long 
for an extended series. 

Failing India, we should naturally 
turn to the next best place. It is 
tolerably certain that Ceylon was the 
first country outside India to feel and 
to respond to the great Buddhist re- 
volution, It is quite certain that 
Ceylon was at that time inhabited by 
a people closely akin to the subjects of 
King Asoka and Prince Sakya Muni; 
and recent excavations render it cer- 
tain that it will be possible, by per- 
severing in the work for a few years, 
to lay bare the whole plan and many 
of the details of one of the greatest 
cities built by Buddhists in the East. 

The surprising thing is, that such 
interesting and important work was 
not carried out long ago. For, com- 
pared to similar excavations in Assyria, 
in Egypt, and in Italy, the process is 
comparatively easy. Here there are 
no mountains of sand totunnel through, 
no effects of voleanic action to face, 
no super-imposed villages to remove. 
“ India’s utmost isle” fortunately lies 
beyond the reach of destructive cy- 
clones, and outside the zone of earth- 
quake ; but nevertheless, the prelimin- 
ary clearing of the jungle which grows 
above the ruins is nearly as hard a 
task as any, for the thickness and 
tenacity of that jungle would indeed 
astonish any one accustomed only to 
the woods and forests of Europe. It 
is as though Nature had suddenly 
tired of her patient knitting, and had 
thrown the tangled skein in the face 
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of futurity. It takes days to produce 
any perceptible effect upon the dense 
mass of roots and boughs and under- 
growth bound together by creepers as 
strong (and often stretched as “ taut ”’) 
as a ship’s moorings, and guarded by 
thorns of every kind and description. 
Here you may study Nature’s whole 
armoury: jagged thorns, and barbed 
thorns, and “shark’s-tooth’’ thorns, 
and “wait-a-bit” thorns ; not omit- 
ting the poisoned darts of the prickly 
cactus, a scratch from which causes 
you to remember your encounter with 
the defending forces for many a long 
day. They will not even burn satis- 
factorily, these thorns: they offer no 
leaves, no hold to the flames: and 
when at last you thrust them trium- 
phantly on to the prepared blaze, they 
crackle and splutter querulously, and 
die hard in an odour of anything but 
sanctity. 

But the preliminary clearing of 
jungle once completed, the subsequent 
earth-cutting offers no great difficulty, 
at least during the first three months 
of the year, when the earth still bears 
traces of the heavy rains of the south- 
west monsoon, and is not yet baked as 
hard as iron by the fierce suns of April 
and May. It is seldom necessary to go 
so deep as ten feet: an average depth 
of four feet generally reveals all that 
is of importance ; and were it not for 
the incredible quantity of broken bricks 
and tiles which encounter the pickaxe 
at every stroke, the work of unearth- 
ing might progress with great ra- 
pidity. 

Some slight idea of the size of ancient 
Anuradhapura may be gathered from 
the fact that the ruins at present dis- 
closed extend for a distance of at least 
four miles from north to south by about 
two and a half from east to west ; the 
whole of the space inclosed being 
covered with remains, while it is be- 
coming more apparent every day that 
these fictitious boundaries by no means 
represent the former limits of the city. 
Whether the gigantic measurements 
ascribed to it in the “ Mahawanso” 
will ever be verified, must, for the pre- 
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sent, remain an open question, as it 
will take a considerable time to trace 
the various connections between the 
extreme limits to which the city 
reached. The work already done, 
however, has made clear one or two 
important points. It is quite evident 
that all the secular buildings, palaces, 
and private dwellings were in the 
north-western quarter of the town ; 
that the other three quarters were 
entirely covered with temples, monas- 
teries, statues, relic-shrines, dagobas, 
and various other ecclesiastical erec- 
tions; that there was a great street 
running from the secular quarter right 
through the sacred part of the town, 
towards (and probably up to) the 
sacred mountain of Mihiatate, eight 
miles to the eastward ; and that the 
ecclesiastical section of the town was 
pierced by several cross streets, two 
of which are now being completely 
unearthed and partially restored. This 
entirely agrees with the most authentic 
account we have from an eye-witness 
of ancient Anuradhapura—the descrip- 
tion given by the Chinese traveller, Fa 
Hian, in the early part of the fifth 
century of our era. One detail in his 
description has been curiously and ex- 
actly verified. After speaking of the 
gigantic monuments erected in honour 
of Buddha, and of the gems and gold 
that adorned his statues, and describ- 
ing the Bo-tree (our great and illus- 
trious sovereign Lord, the Sacred Bo- 
tree, as its worshippers call it) in 
language that is almost literally ap- 
plicable to it at the present day, he 
goes on to say: “The city is the resi- 
dence of many magistrates, grandees, 
and foreign merchants ; the mansions 
beautiful, the public buildings richly 
adorned, the streets and highways 
straight and level, and houses for 
preaching built at every thoroughfare.” 
Quite recently, while excavating the 
upper portion of one of the newly- 
discovered cross streets, a small build 
ing was unearthed which looked sus- 
piciously like one of the preaching-halls 
alluded to by the Chinese monk. It 
had a steep, narrow flight of steps, 
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evidently meant only for one person’s 
use ; and it was divided into two parts, 
the front portion having very much 
the appearance of an oblong pulpit, 
raised about four feet above the level 
of the street, while the back portion 
looked very like a retiring-room, being 
provided with pillars to support a roof. 
The following day, at a depth of about 
six feet, a huge stone slab was un- 
covered close to this building, bearing 
an inscription in the form of a cross 
with the lower limb truncated. The 
greater portion of it is legible and 
contains directions, in the Elu lan- 
guage, as to the manner in which a 
priest should comport himself in a 
preaching-hall. The last four lines 
run somewhat as follows: “This is a 
rule laid down for the general obser- 
vance of priests, as to the manner in 
which they should behave when they 
come to preach ‘Bana’ |the sacred 
words of Buddha}. A priest should com- 
port himself in the place for preaching 
in a very unobtrusive manner, as a bee 
whilst collecting honey inside a lotus- 
flower is unseen, the noise only being 
heard outside. He should remain in 
a motionless state, like a picture or 
drawing upon a slab of wood.” Though 
the incident is a trivial one, still it is 
encouraging, at the very outset of the 
work, to be able to verify so exactly 
the casual remark of the ancient pil- 
grim from the still farther East, and 
so to realise words written fifteen cen- 
turies ago by the help of a slab un- 
covered but yesterday. 

It has already been said that the 
sum which the Government can annu- 
ally devote to the excavations is at 
present but a small one, and that the 
possible working time is limited by 
atmospheric circumstances. Perhaps, 
however, some slight idea of the 
almost certain reward of a_ perse- 
vering search may best be formed 
by a description of two of the most 
recent discoveries in the secular and 
ecclesiastical quarters of the town re- 
spectively. Both of these buildings, 
in fact, were discovered and restored 
during the month of February, 1886. 
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The first had evidently been the resi- 
dence either of a Rajah or of a power- 
ful noble. Apart from the general 
outline, a secular building can always 
be distinguished from an ecclesiastical 
one by the plainer decorations of the 
pillars, steps and balustrades, and by 
the absence of a carved moon-stone, or 
semi-circular slab,! at the foot of the 
steps. The origin of these slabs is 
still an unsolved problem. There are 
a great many specimens of them in 
Anuradhapura, all alike in general 
design, though all differing in details. 
From the largest and most magnifi- 
cent, with a diameter of nine feet, to 
the smallest, with a diameter of four- 
teen inches, there is no sign of pro- 
gress or decay in the art of chiselling 
their delicate traceries and life-like 
figures. We may therefore conclude 
with certainty that they were copied 
from some foreign model; though, so 
far as is known, there are no stones 
like them to be found elsewhere in 
the East. 

The main part of the palace we are 
describing is divided into two sections. 
The eastern or front section, measuring 
fifty feet by forty, is nearly square, 
raised about two feet above the level 
of the ground: it is approached by a 
flight of stone steps, and surrounded 
by a stone wall of plain but admirable 
design. The wall and steps had been 
entirely displaced by the roots of trees, 
the subsidence of the earth, and other 
natural causes, and in some cases the 
blocks had been carried to a consider- 
able distance ; but when collected and 
replaced, they were found to fit to- 
gether and correspond with a precision 
that would do credit to the best 
masons of to-day, and it must be re- 
membered that there is hardly a single 
block which does not require three or 
four men to lift it. This platform 
was no doubt a large covered outer 
hall, used for meals and purposes of 
reception, the roof being supported on 
wooden pillars. The floor was pro- 

For an excellent drawing of one of these 


stones, see Tennent’s ‘‘ Ceylon:” fourth 
edition, vol. ii. p. 619. 
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bably of brick, and one of the four 
stone spouts which drained it, or car- 
ried off the water when the floor was 
washed, is still in position. The west- 
ern section of the building is oblong 
in shape, and has twelve large mono- 
lithic pillars eight feet high and 
roughly cut, for they were not intended 
to be exposed as they are at present, 
but were built into, while they strength- 
ened, the brick walls which supported 
the superstructure. That this super- 
structure was of wood is proved by the 
fact that in the litter round the pillars 
were founda great number of iron rails 
and clamps of all shapes and sizes, 
which held the woodwork together. 
The pillars are fully capable of sup- 
porting a superstructure of two, if not 
three, stories ; and the holes for the 
supports on which the staircases rose 
to the upper stories are plainly visible 
in the large landing-stone at the en- 
trance. These two sections are con- 
nected by a magnificent slab of granite 
measuring fifteen feet by twelve, with 
an average depth of about two feet, 
and calculated to weigh at least twenty- 
five tons. It is smoothed, moulded, 
and adjusted as neatly as if it were a 
mere plaything; and as it rests on 
supporting walls of solid stone masonry 
{which again rests on a foundation of 
living rock), and was too gigantic to 
suffer much from either time or Tamils, 
it is almost as truly in position as when 
it was first laid. Beneath this grand 
slab there was an underground cham- 
ber, the ground sloping down to it at 
a steep gradient on either side, and 
the floor being formed by smoothing 
the solid rock. This was probably 
used as a kitchen; for after it had 
been cleared out, there were found on 
the floor, under at least eight feet of 
earth, a heap of charcoal, three stones 
set on end (after the approved model 
of native fireplaces), and the fragments 
of an earthenware chatty or cooking- 
vessel, 

The main building is completely 
inclosed at some little distance by a 
square boundary, formed of huge 
blocks of granite, in three lines. It 
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is clear that the two narrow lines at 
the back formed the foundation for a 
high brick wall, which insured privacy, 
between which and the outer line of 
the boundary there was a broad ter- 
race or pathway. The boundary is 
broken on the east and west sides by 
doorways, about seven feet high, con- 
sisting of the primitive substitute for 
an arch, a large monolith laid horizon- 
tally upon two larger ones. But 
though primitive in design, the sunk 
moulding in four courses on all three 
slabs is of rare finish and beauty. 
Immediately outside the boundary 
there are several smaller buildings, 
which probably were guest-chambers, 
audience-halls, bath-rooms, and 
forth ; and about a hundred yards to 
the south there is a small artificial 
lake, which is now, perhaps, an even 
more picturesque feature than it was 
originally. Enormous trees, mostly of 
the fig family, fringe its banks: their 
great bare roots twist and writhe into 
its waters in motionless cascades ; while 
fantastic creepers weave an endless 
network from trunk to trunk and 
branch to branch. On the very margin 
of the lake is a miniature building, an 
exact copy of the two main sections of 
the palace ; and imagination may be 
allowed to paint the peaceful pleasures 
of such a retreat during the pitiless 
glare of a tropic noon. Now it is 
frequented only by the troops of mon- 
keys who chatter satirically on the 
overhanging branches, and by the 
herds of deer which slake their midday 
thirst at its quiet waves. 

Such was a Singalese palace at about 
the commencement of the Christian 
era; and although the contemporary 
temple may surpass it in elaboration 
of ornament and profuseness of detail, 
it has not the same human associa- 
tions to interest and attract us. The 
principal and central building of the 
temple is a platform, measuring eighty 
feet by sixty, standing three feet above 
the level of the ground. It is ap- 
proached by a fine flight of steps, 
leading from a semi-circular moon- 
stone up to a gigantic landing-stone, 
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which weighs at least ten tons. The 
steps are flanked by balustrades carved 
into the shape of a mythical beast, 
partly elephant, partly griffin, with a 
slight touch of crocodile, whose im- 
mense trunk forms the ramp of the 
banister. At the lower base of each 
balustrade rises an upright stone, five 
feet high and rounded at the top. On 
each stone is carved a male figure, 
known as a dvarpal, or door-guardian, 
in very high relief. The figure holds 
in one hand a vase full of flowers, and 
in the other the skein of a long lotus 
plant ; and is overshadowed by the hood 
of a seven-headed cobra. A reference 
to the standard work on the subject! 
will show at once the interest of 
this link with an extremely an- 
cient and widely prevalent form of 
creed. These figures are no doubt 
intended to be human personifications 
of the Naga, or snake-divinity ; and 
the elaborate carving on and around 
them is a testimony to the extreme 
skill with which the early Singalese 
were able to work so difficult a sub- 
stance as granite at a period anterior 
to the Christian era. As one of these 
stones had fallen on its face and was 
found under eight feet of earth, the 
carving on it is in admirable preser- 
vation. 

On either side of the landing-stone 
are two seats, either for purposes of 
meditation, orfor loungersat the temple- 
gate. On the platform of the temple 
itself, besides the enormous granite 
columns that supported the beams and 
tiles of the roof, there is a square 
marked by four pillars exactly opposite 
to the entrance. These inclose a small 
stone platform, which again incloses 
what is known as a meditation-table. 
This is a large square slab of granite, 
in which twenty-five square holes are 
cut in lines of five, close to one another. 
These holes were filled with various 
prescribed ingredients, such as sandal- 
wood and different kinds of oil; and 
the devotee who proposed to meditate 
after the 
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mystics, squatted (to use an irreverent 
but necessary word) himself down on 
the platform near the stone, and gazed 
fasting on the central compartment. 
Whether it was the effect of an empty 
stomach or of an imaginative brain, 
he professed, at length, to be able to 
discern a glimmer of blue light in the 
central square. This continued to in- 
crease, until it revealed to him the 
lower world, with all its hells and 
purgatories; and the perfection of 
meditation was reached when the blue 
light embraced the heavens also, and 
displayed their varied inhabitants. It 
is interesting to trace on the platform 
round the stone the hollows worn by 
the feet of the mystics who followed 
their curious ritual on this very spot 
two thousand years ago ; and it is not 
impossible that when more is known 
of the Buddhist ritual in Thibet, some 
of the spiritualistic stories which are 
professedly derived from that mysteri- 
ous land may ultimately prove to 
have a close connection with the rite 
of the Yogi-stone. 

It is unnecessary to describe the 
four small temples which form a square 
round the larger one, as they are exact 
repetitions of it in miniature. All 
these buildings have, like the large 
temple, a boundary wall which exhibits 
the largest size of ogee moulding, car- 
ried out in granite along the front face, 
and exactly repeated in brickwork 
along the other three sides. 

It is very tempting to confine one’s 
self to sensational discoveries of this 
description, and to dig indiscriminately 
wherever a stone of peculiar magnitude 
crops up above the surface. The great 
object to be kept in view, however, now 
that the possibility of its attainment 
had been ascertained, is to work 
steadily onwards from certain given 
centres, only attacking the more tempt- 
ing morsels as they fairly occur. on- 
siderable progress has been made in 
this direction : two of the cross-streets 
are already well in hand, and several 
small articles of interest have been 
turned up by pickaxe and crowbar. 
Here is an iron spear-head, and there 
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the fragments of a crystal Buddha 
beautifully polished. Here again isa 
string of many-coloured beads; and 
there a pair of small copper bells, worn 
on the ankles by women and children, 
similar, perhaps, to those whose tink- 
ling on fashionable feet in ancient 
Babylon called down the anathemas 
of the Prophet Isaiah. The inhabit- 
ants of the district are eloquent with 
stories of hidden treasure, and profess 
a mysterious knowledge of certain 
marks on stones and rocks which desig- 
nate the secret places where “ golden 
Buddhas,” or “ countless pagodas,” or 
“the jewels of four kings” were de- 
posited. Nay, it is even possible, in 
these remote jungles, to patronise the 
black art, and employ an astrologer 
who, by the aid of weird incantations 
and quaint herbs plucked at a lucky 
hour, will undertake to show you in a 
looking-glass the riches that lie con- 
cealed in granite strong-rooms, or 
beneath the demure waters of a lake. 
Perhaps it is,as the inhabitants and 
astrologers assert, that the gods throw 
blindness in the eyes of him who be- 
lieves not, but jestingly demands a sign: 
certain it is that neither magic nor 
marks have yet succeeded in allaying 
heretical incredulity. It is true that 
a lump of melted gold coins, worth 
about twenty-five pounds sterling, was 
found at some little distance from the 
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city; but it was turned up by the 
casual shovel of a villager, and no 
magician has yet claimed foreknow- 
ledge of its existence. But there are 
other treasures of far greater interest 
to the archeologist than lumps of 
melted coin, which are being unearthed 
every day; nor is it very probable 
that the unscrupulous Tamil, who oc- 
cupied the city again and again, left 
any large selection of valuable pro- 
perty behind him to gratify a curious 
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Nore.—By the same mail which brought 
the above arrived a small coin, hopeless} y 
unintelligible to any but experts, which 
had been dug up in Mr. Burrows’ presence 
in the process of excavation at Anuradhapura. 
On being sent to the British Museum for 
identification, it has been returned with the 
following remarks by Mr.Grueber, the well- 
known numismatologist: ‘‘ Copper coin of 
Theodosius I., struck A.p. 385 at Heraclea. 


Obverse :—bust of Theodosius, D N. THE- 
ODOSIVS P.F. A V G. Reverse : — Roma 
seated — CONCORDIA A VGGG.” The 


reflections suggested by this chance diszovery 
are obvious. The spade of the excavator was 
the finger-post where three ways met : ancient 
Rome at the height of her diseased, unwieldy 
magnitude, with the finger of doom upon her, 
depositing her memento in the bosom of the 
ancient Indian civilisation, also at its height, 
and also doomed. Let us hope that the future 
philosopher recording the circumstance, may 
not identify the discoverer as the representa- 
tive of a Great Britain, herself unconsciously 
in the same 
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PART II. 

Ir was spring. Milner had been 
married two months, and as yet mar- 
riage had not presented its seamy 
side. He was at least as much in love 
with Celia as on the day at Cromer 
when she had consented to be his wife: 
her beauty was a perpetual delight to 
him; and he found an increasing in- 
terest and charm in studying her cha- 
racter as it revealed itself. But he 
did not feel that he understood her for 
all that, discovering, as other husbands 
have done before him, that his wife 
was more complex, less easily defined, 
than he had once imagined. Celia was 
in no danger of becoming monotonously 
amiable. She liked,and took, her own 
way in many things: she could be in- 
genuousness itself at times, but there 
were occasions when she would main- 
tain a reserve that he could only attri- 
bute to shyness. Some would have 
said they had married too soon. But 
Milner did not regret it: he was far 
too proud and fond of his lovely young 
wife, whose eager sympathy with his 
aims and ambition for his success had 
been a new inspiration to him. 

And now the first Monday in May 
had arrived, and they had gone to- 
gether to the private view at the 
Academy, where his best picture had 
been hung in an excellent place, and 
where he had heard nothing but con- 
gratulations on his good fortune. 

The Rossiters had been there too, 
and, as they were driving off together, 
Mrs. Rossiter said, “ Well, Arthur, 
what do you think now?” To which 
her husband made the laconic answer, 
“Too many portraits.” 

“Nonsense: as if I was thinking 
of pictures! I mean, was I right or 
wrong about those two?” 

“Which two?” 

‘“‘ How aggravating you are! Celia 
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Milner and young Pinkney, of course : 
you must have seen them.” 

“T saw a lot of people, worse luck. 
Thought Mrs. Milner was looking un- 
commonly fetching.” 

“She was looking much too fetch- 
ing, as you call it, when she was talk- 
ing to him, hanging on his words as 
if he was an oracle. I felt quite dis- 
tressed to see it so soon !”’ 

“Can't say I saw anything out of 
the common.” 

“You won't see—that’s why! I 
wonder what you would de if you saw 
me talking in that effusive way with 
a much younger man than yourself?” 

“Well,” said Rossiter slowly, “I 
don’t think I should exactly invite him 
over to Belgium, you know.” 

** Oh, if you’re going to talk like that 
—but seriously, I’m not at all satisfied 
about Celia. I never did approve of 
that marriage, and when I remember 
that they met first at our house—you 
may say what you like, Arthur, but I 
do feel anxious !”’ 

“All right,” was the brutal reply, 
“feel anxious: only don’t bother me 
about it.” 

Milner himself seemed to have 
noticed something, for, as he and Celia 
were on their way back to their house 
in Holland Park he said, casually 
enough, “ You had a long talk with 
your friend Pinkney, Celia.” 

“Had I?” she said; “I didn’t think 
it was so very long.” 

* Well, you seemed rather confiden- 
tial together, at all events.” 

“We hadn’t met for ever so long, 
naturally there was more to talk 
about,” she explained, rather unneces- 
sarily ; and then she turned the con- 
versation upon his pictures, and the 
success that was probably in store for 
them, talking with the animation that 
he found so bewitching. 

Not many days after the private 














view, Milner, coming down first to 
breakfast, found a single letter lying 
by his wife’s plate. He glanced at 
the envelope, which was addressed in 
a curious, niggling handwriting, and 
then, as he enjoyed teasing Celia 
about the childish delight she took in 
her letters, he put it in his pocket and 
met her when she appeared with mock 
condolences. ‘My poor ill-treated 
Celia! not even a solitary circular. 
How will you get through break- 
fast ?” 

‘It’s very shabby of people,” said 
Celia, looking disposed to pout, “ but 
there must be something. There is, 
and you've hidden it, Frank! I can 
see it in your eyes. How silly you 
can be when you try! And as if I 
cared.” 

“Then I may conclude you don’t 
want it?” he said, allowing part of 
the letter to appear. 

“Tf you imagine I am going to sit 
up and beg for it!” she said, with a 
little mutinous grimace. ‘I won’t be 
made a baby of, Frank,” and she held 
out a dainty, imperious hand—* my 
letter, please.” 

*Can’t say I admire the handwrit- 
ing,” observed Milner, meekly surren- 
dering. She was examining the en- 
velope critically: “It’s Mrs. Scrat- 
chell’s, I believe. I thought she'd 
forgotten all about me!”’ 

“And who may Mrs. Scratchell 
be?” asked Milner. Celia was silent 
for a moment before she seemed to 
have heard the question. ‘“ Mrs, 
Scratchell? oh, she writes—that was 
her book, ‘A Bayswater Idyll,’ that 
amused you so the other day,” she 
replied hastily, and became absorbed 
in her letter again. 

Evidently it gave her more than 
usual satisfaction: she had a pretty 
flush on her face as she read and re- 
placed it tenderly in its envelope ; 
after which she made a delicate pre- 
tence of breakfasting, and vouchsafed 
no remark whatever. 

Milner was a little astonished, for 
she generally indulged him with some 
comment on her correspondence, and 
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even an occasional extract. “ Well,” 
he said at last, “ Mrs. Scratchell seems 
to have written something very 
charming.” 

She gave him a swift look. ‘“‘ What 
makes you say that?” 

“ Your expression.” 

“ Mrs. Seratchell was most compli- 
mentary,” said Celia, with a rather 
mysterious smile. 

“So Linferred. May I not hear 
some of the pretty things ?”’ 

“Don’t you think you are rather 
curious ?”’ she retorted, and Milner 
could not be certain that her tone was 
merely playful. 

“T only thought that, if her letters 
were as good as her books—” he 
explained. 

“ As if an authoress would be so 
wasteful! ”’ she said. “There is 
nothing in this one to interest you 
in the least: you wouldn’t appreciate 
it as I do.” 

“ You might give me the chance.” 

‘“* No, Frank,”’ said Celia, “ I never 
ask to see your letters.” 

He could not quite determine yet 
whether she was in earnest ; but her 
little petulances rather amused than 
hurt him—they were so plainly on 
the surface. 

He laughed gently: “ You might 
see them all if you liked,” he said, 
“though I doubt whether you would 
find them very amusing. But you 
needn’t be alarmed, Celia: I've no 
wish to interfere with your corre- 
spondence.” 

Celia looked penitent: “ Did you 
think I was cross?” she said. “I 
didn’t mean to be.” But she did 
not offer to show him the letter, 
notwithstanding, and Milner would 
have thought no more of the inci- 
dent if, as time went on, it had not 
seemed to him that he recognised 
that niggling handwriting rather fre- 
quently amongst the letters that came 
for Celia. “She must write three 
times a week, at least,” he thought. 
“ Now what on earth can women find 
to say to one another as often as 
that?” 
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And soon he could not help seeing 
that Mrs. Scratchell found things to 
say that did not afford Celia invari- 
able satisfaction. There were letters 
of hers which Celia crushed indig- 
nantly in her hand when she thought 
herself unobserved, letters which 
caused her to flush painfully, or left 
her dejected and preoccupied long 
after she laid them aside. But before 
he could decide to make any com- 
ment on this, there had ceased to be 
anything to remark: the letters no 
longer came, and, though he could not 
have explained why, he was relieved. 
Still, there was a change in Celia : her 
spirits seemed to droop more each 
day. She was sitting to him at the 
time for his new picture of Saint 
Elizabeth and the roses, but her in- 
terest seemed to have lessened, and 
he himself was affected by her want 
of enthusiasm, and grew depressed 
and disheartened. It seemed to him 
that all the conviction had vanished 
from the sweet un-reason of her 
encouragements. 

He had been painting till far on 
in the afternoon one day, working 
from the model whom he had engaged 
for the Margrave, and, on coming 
down stairs, he found letters on a 
table in the hall, amongst them one 
for Celia, addressed in that unmis- 
takable hand which he had learnt 
to connect with Mrs. Scratchell. So 
she had begun again! This time, he 
thought, he would hazard a question 
or two, and he took the letter with 
him to the drawing-room. 

Celia had a_ visitor. Nugent 
Pinkney was there. ‘“ And, you know, 
I must marry some day”—he was 
saying as Milner entered. 

‘1 found this outside, Celia,’ he 
said, giving her the letter, which she 
dropped in taking, and Pinkney picked 
up and handed to her. For the 
moment, it certainly struck Milner 
that there was a light of something 
very like recognition in Pinkney’s 
eyes as he glanced at the envelope, 
a sort of smile, as if he found a 
vein of comedy in the situation which 
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Milner could not be expected to 
understand—however, that must be 
fancy. Celia was looking confused : 
evidently, the comic side of it did 
not appeal to her. 

“ Well, Mrs. Milner,” said Pinkney, 
rising with the air of a man who has 
been interrupted, “I mustn’t bore you 
any more, really. I'll say good-bye.” 

“Don’t go,’ she said, as if she 
dreaded being left. ‘Frank will be 
so glad of a chat,” and Pinkney, as in 
duty bound, sat down again; but the 
chat failed to “come off” with any 
fluency. Milner could not help think- 
ing all the while how well this young 
fellow looked, and what a contrast 
he must present to himself in his 
shabby old painting-coat. Not that 
Celia would think much of such a trifle, 
but—well, he would be more particular 
in future. 

When they were alone together, 
Milner said, “You don’t read your 
letter, Celia?” 

She looked up wearily: ‘ Because 
I know what will be in it,” she said. 

“Mrs. Scratchell is still going on, 
then?” he remarked. “I haven't seen 
that writing for some time past.” 

‘I don’t think you have,” she 
replied. 

“It strikes me, Celia, that she’s not 
such a friend of yours as she used to 
be.” 

“ You think not?” 

“Her letters do not seem to give 
you unmixed pleasure by any means.” 

“How very observant of you, 
Frank?” 

“ Well,” he persisted, “ but I never 
hear you mention that you have been 
to see her ?” 

“ Tt’s not very likelythat you would,” 
she said with a suspicion of mockery in 
her laugh. 

“ Why, since she is in town ?”’ 

“How do you know where she is?” 
asked Celia suspiciously. 

“Oh, there is no secrecy in that,” 
said Milner calmly, “by the post- 
mark.” 

“ Frank,” she cried impatiently, “ I 
don’t like being watched like this: it 
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makes me so nervous. What can it 
be to you how often Mrs. Scratchell 
chooses to write to me, or what she 
writes about ?” 

“ Very much—if she writes things 
that make you unhappy, or worry 
you.” 

** Have I ever complained ¢”’ 

“‘ My dear Celia, I’m not blind ; and 
if I can prevent it, I’m not going to 
allow that confounded woman to per- 
secute you like this.” 

“ Now you are talking of what you 
know absolutely nothing about,’’ she 
said, with an offended air. 

* Very possibly ; but whose fault is 
that? I tell you, Celia, if I ever have 
an opportunity, I shall make that good 
lady understand that she is to drop 
this systematic——” 

Celia’s laughter had an uneasy ring 
in it. 

* Poor dear Mrs. Scratchell! How 
you would astonish her! How absurd 
it would be! Seriously, Frank, you 
are quite mistaken. Mrs. Scratchell 
is an old friend of mine, you really 
must leave things as they are, and not 
interfere.” 

“ If I interfered, it was only in your 
own interests, dear,” said Milner rather 
sadly, as he left the room. 

As soon as he had gone, Celia gave 
a little sigh, half repentant, half re- 
signed. “There’s one thing quite 
certain,” she said to herself, “ after 
this, I can’t have those letters coming 
here any more. Would it be better 
to give it up altogether? No, I won't: 
they can’t always be as cruel: I must 
go on to the end, it will not be much 
longer now !” 

That evening, Mrs. Rossiter, her 
husband somewhere in the rear, was 
making the best of her way up the 
staircase of a house in Cromwell Road, 
where a “ small and early ’’ dance was 
in progress. There was the usual 
crush, and they had come late, so that 
it was necessary to carry each stair 
like an outwork. Mrs. Rossiter had 
vained the firm ground at the top, 
und there was obliged to stand by with 
her back towards the balustrade of 
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the second flight, which was occupied 
by couples sitting out the waltzes it 
was hopeless in the circumstances to 
think of attempting. Any annoyance 
she might have felt, however, was 
forgotten before she had been planted 
there many instants: from behind, 
at about a convenient level with her 
ear, came voices she knew—the voices 
of Celia Milner and Nugent Pinkney, 
evidently too engrossed in conversation 
to think of being overheard. Mrs. 
Rossiter did not exactly listen, but 
she grew more reconciled to the 
situation. ‘ They are so unkind now,” 
Celia was saying in that pretty low 
murmur of hers, which, as Mrs. Rossi- 
ter thought, with a touch of spiteful- 
ness, sounded so innocent. “I feel 
afraid to open them.” 

“Tm very sorry,” he said, “ but you 
must make up your mind to bear it. 
I did my best to prepare you.” 

“Yes, but I couldn’t believe it 
then—at least, I never thought it 
would make me so miserable.” 

“Tt was all my fault,” said Pink- 
ney. “If I had not said something 
last July—” 

*“] wasn’t married then, and it 
didn’t matter, you see ; but now, why 
can’t I be as indifferent as you are? 
for 1 know very well you don’t really 
care !”’ 

* 1 do,” he said. ** You’ve no notion 
how cut up I feel sometimes ; but men 
—well, they get over this sort of thing 
more easily than women. Women 
take it so awfully seriously.” 

“| suppose women are very silly,” 
said Celia, not without malice. “I 
would give it up altogether, only I 
keep thinking, 1 keep hoping, there 
will be a change. They haven’t been 
kind lately, have they?” 

“Well, not exactly, I'm afraid,” he 
said soothingly ; “ but a good deal of 
it doesn’t count. You don’t know how 
and why those things were written.” 

“Still,” said Celia, “they are 
written. But I wanted to ask you: 
they mustn’t come to the house any 
more—I mean, not openly. Frank 
has noticed how often I get them. 
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I’m always in such terror that he will 
want to know what they’re about.” 

“That might be unpleasant, cer- 
tainly,” said Pinkney. 

“He would feel it very much,” 
agreed Celia simply. “ Well, what 
had I better do?” 

“The only thing [ can think of is 
having them addressed to some place 
where you could call for them, don’t 
you know, if you don’t mind doing 
that.” 

“That would do capitally,” Celia 
said ; “and I could send Lovison for 
them—yes, I'll do that.” 

Very little of this conversation had 
escaped Mrs. Rossiter, and the effect 
of what she heard was to confirm her 
gravest suspicions, She felt herself 
burdened with an incipient scandal 
which she could hardly bear un- 
assisted. She was genuinely sorry for 
Milner; and yet, deep down, there 
was a sombre satisfaction that this 
match, which had been made in defi- 
ance of her combinations, should have 
turned out so badly. “ He would take 
his own way,” she thought ; “ and now 
he will find out how right I was!’ 
She felt more amiably disposed towards 
him later, however, when he had taken 
her down to supper, and foraged for 
her with both liberality and discretion. 

*You do understand people so!” 
she said gratefully. “So many men 
throw all the responsibility on you, 
and ask what they may get you. And 
one can’t very well say anything but 
chicken, you know—it looks so greedy ; 
and if there’s a bird I detest on the 
face of the earth, it’s a cold chicken! 
Now come and sit down and have some 
supper yourself. I’m sure you must 
want it. I don’t know when we've 
had a talk together.” 

They had a little table all to them- 
selves, and in a corner away from the 
horde of supper-eaters, so Mrs. Rossiter 
began to try the ground delicately. 
“Do you know,” she said, “ I’ve been 
unable to take my eyes off Celia all 
the evening. She looks to me so 
changed from what she was down at 
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the dear old Hermitage! 
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A husband does not find this kind 
of remark flattering. “‘ How changed ?” 
he asked rather grufily. 

“ Oh, not gone off exactly, but still, 
—well, almost as if she had something 
to vex her—something on her mind, 
you know. I’m such an old friend of 
you both” (she had known them about 
two years) “that you really mustn’t 
think me impertinent to mention it.” 

“She has said nothing to me,” he 
replied gloomily. 

“ But you have noticed it, haven’t 
you?” 

Milner hesitated. “The fact is,” 
he said at last, “ there have been some 
letters—” (“He does suspect them!” 
thought Mrs. Rossiter, “ well, it was 
time.”) Milner stopped short, and then 
—“*Do you happen to know Mrs. 
Scratchell, the novelist?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Oh, I know her, yes, in a kind of 
way. Why?” asked Mrs. Rossiter, 
much bewildered. 

** Because I don’t, and I wanted to 
find out whether she’s an acquaintance 
I should care for my wife to be intimate 
with. But if you know her—” 

“Oh, as for that,’’ said Mrs. Rossi- 
ter, still far out at sea, “I should like 
her very well if she was a different 
kind of person, you know ; but she goes 
everywhere, if you mean that. What 
has she to do with the case?” 

“ Well,” said Milner, “she writes 
to Celia almost every day ; and I can’t 
get the idea out of my head that her 
letters are not exactly pleasant ones.” 

* Does Celia tell you so?” inquired 
Mrs. Rossiter, witha rapid side-glance 
at his face. 

* Not in so many words; but I can 
see it.” 

“I’m afraid you see very little, you 
poor blind thing!” she was thinking. 
But what she said was, “If I were 
you, I should get her to show me those 
letters.” 

“7 shall wait until she offers to do 
so,” he said. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Rossiter drily, 
“then of course that makes my advice 
unnecessary. I don’t know what else 
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I can do for you, I’m sure. Perhaps, 
if you could bring Celia to luncheon 
—shall we say on Saturday? I might 
be able by then to help you to find an 
explanation. You will? Then I will 
arrange with Celia, and now you can 
take me up stairs again. We've had 
quite one of our old chats, haven't 
we ? ” 

Saturday came, and Milner was 
waiting for his wife. He was begin- 
ning to grow impatient, when a small 
figure slipped up from the basement- 
stairs, and on seeing him was about to 
retire discreetly. It was his wife’s 
French maid, a little Norman girl 
whom Celia had picked up on her 
honeymoon and taken a fancy to. 
‘‘ What is it, Louison?”’ said Milner. 
“Go up stairs if you're wanted there.” 
She was keeping something behind 
her back, but, being by no means the 
typical French sowbrette, began to pro- 
test volubly that it was a nothing, a 
commission for madame, a little letter 
which was not pressing. “Give it to 
me,” said Milner, thinking only of 
sparing her a journey. “TI can let 
your mistress have it when she 
comes down.” Louison was afraid 
to refuse, 

“ Voila, m’sieu!” she said, and pro- 
duced the letter. Milner looked at it: 
once more he saw the crabbed writing 
he had learnt to hate, but this time it 
was addressed to Celia, not at his own 
house, but at a neighbouring post- 
office. 

“You had better take it up your- 
self,” he said. “It may be im- 
portant.” 

He felt more at a loss than ever. 
Celia was so anxious that he should 
not know she was still hearing from 
this Mrs. Scratchell that she had 
actually adopted such a precaution as 
this. Good heavens! What sort of 
woman could this be who had gained 
so evil an ascendency over his sweet, 
wilful Celia? What did Mrs. Rossiter 
mean when she urged him to insist on 
seeing her letters? He asked himself 
all this in vain: there must be some- 
thing wrong where such an under- 
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hand proceeding as this had to be 
employed: he was growing seriously 
uneasy. 

At last Celia came down looking 
provokingly unconscious and charming, 
and more nearly her old self than she 
had been for a long time. He had 
not the heart to tax her with that 
letter then: there was no use, he 
thought, in having a scene on the way ; 
so he was silent during the greater 
part of the drive, though Celia did not 
seem to notice it. 

Apparently it was not to be a large 
party at luncheon. Pinkney was the 
only other guest when they arrived; 
and presently Mrs. Rossiter, remarking 
that it was useless to wait any longer, 
led the way to the dining-room. 

There Milner found himself sitting 
next to an empty chair. 

“T don’t know how you feel,” said 
Pinkney, “but nothing makes me so 
nervous as being next to a vacant 
chair, I always expect to turn round 
and see a ghost on it.” 

“ You will see a rather substantial 
ghost on it presently—if she comes, 
that said Mrs. Rossiter. “I’m 
expecting Mrs. Scratchell.” 

Low-drawn blinds and crowded 
window-boxes tempered the light to a 
cool dimness, but not enough to pre- 
vent Milner from noting the flash of 
apprehension on Celia’s face as she sat 
opposite. She was afraid of this 
woman, then. Well, he was about to 
see her. After that he would know 
better what to do; and Milner became 
fiercely anxious that she should put in 
an appearance. The meal went on, 
however, and Celia had regained her 
usual tranquillity, when a cab drove 
up and the front door was heard to 
open. 

“There she is at last!” said Mrs. 
Rossiter. Again that strange look of 
Celia’s: she glanced at him almost in 
appeal, as Mrs. Scratchell——her tor- 
mentress, the woman who seemed to 
be doing her best to sow discord 
between hushand and wife—was 
announced. 

But as she came in and took the 
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chair by his side, Milner found a diffi- 
culty in reconciling her appearance 
with all he had been led to anticipate. 
There was a good deal of Mrs. Scratch- 
ell: she looked capable of speaking her 
mind on occasion ; but there was nothing 
of the Mrs. Candour about her. Her 
short-sighted, peering eyes were not 
unkindly, and a rather humorous good- 
nature lurked in every fold of her 
chin—and she had three. 

“Ah, my dear, I know I’m in dis- 
grace, but it’s really not my fault! 
Such a four-wheeler, with a poor old 
horse that kept coming undone. And 
there was I, shut up inside, pawing 
the air with impatience!” 

She was a little out of breath, and 
endeavouring to fix a pair of thick 
pebble glasses which would not remain 
on her nose. “ Are you going to cut 
me, Mrs. Seratchell ?” asked Pinkney. 

“T didn’t recognise you till you 
spoke,” she said. “ But I daresay you 
deserve it. Well, I ure to 
congratulate you! heiress 
they tell me.” 


hear we 


Quite al 


The poet looked a trifle foolish. 
‘“ Oh—ah—thanks!” he said. * So 
you've heard it?” 

“Some little bird, with nothing 


better to do, told me,” she said, as she 
chased an evasive aspic with a fork in 
her left hand. 
“What is this, Mr. Pinkney? Why 
was not I told?” said Mrs. Rossiter. 
He did not look happy; but then 
no man likes having his engagement 


announced for him in this public 
manner. The servants happened to 
be out of the room, it is true, though 


their presence would have made no 
far as Mrs. NScratchell 
was concerned, 

“Tt is all so recent,” he said. “ I’ve 
had no chance of telling anybody.” 
said Mrs. 


difference as 


“Tell us now, then,” 
Rossiter. ‘* Who is the lady ? Do I 
know her?” 

“Oh, yes; it was here I first met 
her. It’s—Miss Blewitt.” 

** How exceedingly charming!” said 


Mrs. Rossiter, with the least possible 
jolt in her voice. 
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very happy, I’m sure. Do you know 
I never heard she was an heiress?” 
‘“‘That was recent, too,” said Pink- 
ney, applying himself to the iced 
coffee. 
By this time Mrs. Scratchell had 


succeeded in adjusting her glasses. 
tos Why, surely,” she cried, “I see 
another face | ought to know! Isn't 


that my little friend, Celia Lascelles?” 

** Not Lascelles now, Mrs. Seratchell, 
you forget,” said Celia, who for some 
reason was certainly agitated. 

“Ah, to be sure, you’re married, 
ain’t you?” (Mr. Frank Milner— 
Mrs, Seratchell!”’ their hostess inter- 
jected, by way of precaution). 

*““Of course,” began Milner, “I 
know your name well in other ways, 
but I have heard my wife mention 
you very frequently lately.” 


* You are very good—your wife! 
Oh, I see, you married my Celia? I 


knew she was married, but I didn’t 
know to whom. I must go and see 


her some day, if she will let me know 
where to find her.” 

With all those letters in his recol- 
lection, this remark struck Milner as 
decidedly cool. She was no ordinary 
woman, evidently, this Mrs. Scratchell. 

** And when are we to expect the 
new work, Mrs. Scratchell?” asked 
Pinkney. ‘The world is getting im- 
patient.” 

“The world is bearing it better 
than Iam,” said she. “ But I should 
have almost finished by this time, if I 
hadn’t been unable to touch a pen for 
the last two months. Writer’s cramp 
is a terrible affliction to people in my 
profession.”’ 

There was a dead silence, during 
which it would have been hard to say 
whether Mrs, Rossiter, her husband, 
Celia, or Milner, looked the most un- 
comfortable. Mrs. Rossiter, though 
she had had her reasons for asking the 
authoress to meet Milner, had not 
foreseen this : Rossiter, who had been, 
much against his will, kept informed 
of his wife’s discoveries, was devoutly 
wishing he had lunched in the City: 
Celia felt that the presentiment she 
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had had at the first mention of Mrs. 
Scratchell at the luncheon-table was 
only too well justified: Milner was 
obliged to give up the idea that there 
was any dissimulating on his neigh- 
bour’s part, and was reflecting with a 
heaving perplexity—- Celia has been 
doubly deceiving me, then! But if it 
was not Mrs. Scratchell, who was 
it?” 

The unconscious cause of all this 
consternation seemed at length to be- 
come aware that she had produced a 
certain effect. “ What have I said?” 
she demanded. “There’s nothing 
improper, surely, in having writers’ 
cramp! It’s been so much about— 
you all seem so shocked ! ” 

“ Respectful sympathy, dear lady,” 
said Pinkney, the only other mystified 
person present. “ But tell us, how do 
you manage about letters?” 

“ Never write any. I hate dictating. 
A secretary makes me idiotic on the 
spot; so I’ve been quite out of the 
world of late. Writers’ cramp is no 
joke, I can assure you; and if it’s 
any comfort to you, Mr. Pinkney, I 
really don’t know a likelier subject for 
it than yourself—if only you wrote 
more—with that little, crabbed, niggly 
handwriting of yours!” 

Milner started at these last words. 
A hideous suspicion thrust itself upon 
him, but he stifled it instantly. It 
was an outrage to Celia to have ever 
conceived it, but nevertheless he heard 
little of Mrs. Scratchell’s account of 
her experiences under the new treat- 
ment, and perhaps Celia heard still less, 

All things considered, the luncheon 
was hardly a brilliant success for the 
majority present. 

Milner found the Rossiter children 
in the drawing-room when he re- 
entered it with the other men, and, 
not without a bitter-sweet recollection 
of that July Sunday at Leatherhead, 
went up to speak to them. ‘Do you 
remember me ?” he said. 

“ Of course I do,” said Madge, 
rather offended at any imputation on 
her memory. “ You told us a story 
on the lawn, and you married Celia.” 
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Bobby was standing by in spotless 
blue and white, looking like a boy- 
angel. “ Ah, Madge,” he said, with 
his sweetest smile, “but it was 
Pinkie she liked best! Mummy said 
so.” 
“What did mummy say?” asked 
unconscious Mrs. Rossiter, who had 
come up in time to catch the last 
sentence and was stroking Bobby’s 
golden head. 

“That Celia liked Pinkie best,” re- 
peated Bobby serenely. 

Mrs. Rossiter bent over him and 
shook him not over gently: “ You are 
talking great nonsense, Bobby,” she 
said, “and mother’s not at all pleased 
with you. Go up to mademoiselle at 
once, and tell her I shall not take you 
in the carriage with me this after- 
noon.” 

“But you did say so!” asserted 
Bobby, quite capable of referring the 
point to Celia and the company gener- 
ally, who, fortunately for his mother, 
were out of hearing. “ Not another 
word, now,” said his mother, with 
much presence of mind, “do as I tell 
you. Madge, go with him, darling, 
and stay till I send for you.” 

Bobby went blindly out of the room, 
with every symptom of an impending 
outbreak, which became audible at an 
early stage of his progress up stairs. 
Madge followed, but before she did 
so, came to Milner with a childish 
desire to soothe the hurt she only half 
understood. ‘TI believe it’s you Celia 
likes best, really,” she said softly. 
“T should.” 

Milner bent and kissed her fore- 
head: he could find no words just 
then. 

He was standing by one of the long 
windows opening upon a balcony and 
facing the park. ‘“ May we go out 
here?” he said. “1 must say some- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Rossiter resigned herself : she 
knew what was coming, and though 
she inwardly renounced all future at- 
tempts to enlighten ignorance, she felt 
that no evasion would be of much use 
here. She would have to admit the 
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undeniable. Perhaps, though she was 
unaware of it, there was a trace of 
resentment at the bottom of this. She 
was chiefly angry, on principle, with 
Celia, but she had not quite forgiven 
Milner for ignoring her arrangements : 
he deserved to feel how badly he had 
managed. But, to be just to her, she 
was at the same time honestly sorry 
for him ; especially when she noticed 
the grave change which had come over 
his face. 

Outside he remained silent for a 
while, looking stonily across the main 
road towards the park, where the 
drive had hardly begun to fill as yet: 
there was one carriage there, he noticed, 
and its occupant had a crimson sun- 
shade like Celia’s, At length he turned 
to her and said: “ When I told you 
the other evening about those letters— 
you knew, then?” 

*“T knew that Mrs. Scratchell had 
writers’ cramp, certainly.” 

“You know more,” he said huskily. 
“For mercy’s sake, don’t keep me in 
the dark any longer. Tell me—what 
the boy said just now—was it true?” 

“Children garble everything they 
hear so,” she said. 

“T asked if it was true. Did those 
letters come from Pinkney ?”’ 

“1m afraid they did. But, oh, my 
dear Mr. Milner, remember—it is all 
very wrong of both, no doubt, but— 
there is no reason to dread anything— 
anything worse than, well—than im- 
prudence !” 

“Ts that nothing,” he said fiercely, 
“for Celia? But I can’t believe it! 
It’s impossible: there is some mis- 
take !” 

“ Ah, if I had any doubts I would 
not have breathed a word,” she said, 
“ but—lI heard enough, by the merest 
accident.” She had not intended to 
say so much when she began, but in 
her desire to prove that she was not 
speaking without warrant, she gave 
her version of the conversation on the 
staircase. ‘It is very sad—but think 
how young she is,” said Mrs. Rossiter 
as she finished ; “and, you know,” she 
added, with a touch of personal resent- 


ment, “I took some pains to tell you 
from the first that Mr. Pinkney was 
very much in love with her, I fully 
expected then, and I believe now, that, 
if her people had only been better off 
and likely to do anything for them, he 
would have spoken that Sunday. As 
things were, he felt it a duty to be 
silent—” 

“ Until she was my wife,” Milner 
burst out. 

Mrs. Rossiter’s own impression was 
that the initiative has scarcely been 
taken by the poet ; but then this was 
a thing she could not very well say to 
Celia’s husband. 

“You must make allowance for 
them,” she murmured. “No doubt 
she herself had fancied—and girls are 
so impulsive, poor things! I have seen 
so many cases where, in the first hu- 
miliation of a disappointment of that 
sort, the very first man who proposed 
was accepted, to prove their indif- 
ference. I don’t mean that Celia was 
like that, only—and then, when they 
met again, and he realised all he had 
lost, and she perhaps—oh, you must 
try not to be too bard on her!” 

“When I think how blind I’ve 
been!” he said, under his breath. 
* And then to be told all this without 
warning.” 

* But I assure you the worst is over. 
After all, Mr. Pinkney is disposed of. 
You heard him mention it, though how 
he could be mad enough to go and 
throw himself away on Valeria Blewitt, 
who must be old enough to be his 
aunt!’’ (Mrs. Rossiter had apparently 
forgotten her former advocacy of this 
very lady, but much had happened 
since then.) “Still he is engaged, and 
I needn't tell you how much that 
means, And, as I said, it is not as 
if it had ever been serious.” 

“You don’t seem to understand,” 
said Milner. ‘‘I was fool enough to 
believe, till this afternoon, that my 
wife married me, not to show her in- 
difference to anybody else, but for 
love. I was mistaken, it appears. I 
find that serious enough !”’ 

“She will learn to love you—after 
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this: only be patient with her, and it 
will come.” 

“Should I believe in it even if it did 
come? But all that is rather prema- 
ture just now, and I have kept you 
long enough out here discussing my 
affairs: shall we go back ?” 

Mrs. Rossiter was afraid to offer any 
objection, though she was anything 
but anxious to re-enter her drawing- 
room just then. Much to her relief, 
however, both Mrs. Scratchell and 
Pinkney had left, pleading engagements 
elsewhere, and without waiting to take 
leave of their hostess, whom they pro- 
bably thought farther away. 

Milner waited to put his wife into 
the carriage, a little victoria he had 
just bought for her, and then he said 
carelessly: “I think I shall walk. 
I’ve a headache, and walking will do 
me more good.” 

For he felt that to drive in the park 
with Celia, with this skeleton sitting 
bodkin between them, was too severe 
an ordeal to be faced just then. Celia 
seemed to understand, for her eyes 
had a piteous look in them. “Then 
home, Andrews, please,” she said: 
she was in no mood for driving either. 

As Milner walked home he tried to 
nerve himself for what lay before him. 
Cost what it might, he must learn the 
whole truth from Celia’s lips. That 
she could have anything shame- 
ful to confess was a possibility of 
which he did not dream; but there 
must be no more secrecy, and when 
they understood one another more 
fully, he would know how far life 
would have to be altered for the 
future—the dreary loveless future he 
saw before him and shrank from. 

Celia had reached home long before 
him. He found her in her pretty 
room, with its cool blue and white 
tones, and its outlook on level turf 
and stately elms. She had a restless, 
expectant air, though she did her best 
to assume a perfect unconsciousness 
that any crisis was at hand. 

“Ts your head better?” she said. 
“Tt was rather a dull luncheon, I 
thought.” 
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“Tt was not for want of informa- 
tion, then,” he said grimly: “at least 
in my case.” 

“JT think I can guess what you 
mean,” she said, and her voice was 
unsteady. 

“Why did you tell me that your 
correspondent was Mrs. Scratchell?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“The writing was like hers. I 
thought it was at first—and after- 
wards, there was nothing to be gained 
by telling you it was not.” 

“Was there anything to be gained 
by letting me believe it was?”’ 

“A good deal: you would think 
less about it.” 

* And that was why you had them 
addressed to you at a post-office ?” 

“ Ah! so you know that?” she said. 

“T know more than you imagine. 
Good heavens, Celia, that you should 
have stooped to such a trick as that !” 

“Tt was not right, perhaps, but it 
was only done to spare you!” 

“You are too considerate! Don’t 
be hypocritical, Celia—not now!” 

“You have no right to speak like 
that,” she said, flushing angrily. “I 
never meant to deceive you when I 
began: I was drawn into it gradually. 
And what is it after all—-other people 
do it!” 

He could scarcely believe his ears. 
“ Other women, yes—but you, Celia!” 
he cried. 

“Oh, and men too—even clever 
men.” 

“ You refer to Pinkney, I presume?” 
he said. 

“T do mean Mr. Pinkney, yes. If 
you had been different, I should never 
have been driven to do what I did. 
Oh, you will think it very weak of 
me, no doubt, but I do care a great 
deal for appreciation, for praise—yes, 
if it came from the merest scribbler I 
should value it all the same.” 

She had admitted it. AJl further 
doubt was impossible. And she did 
not even confess it with penitence and 
tears: she actually gloried in it, stand- 
ing before him to justify her conduct 
with this cynical effrontery! Was 
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this really Celia? Or was he going 
mad ? 

‘* And Iam to understand that you 
applied to Pinkney for this—apprecia- 
tion?” he said, when he could speak. 

‘* Yes: he was the first to tell me of 
it, and there was no one else.” 

* You can talk of it like that? But 
go on—let me hear it all: you wrote!” 

“T wrote. You are speaking to me 
very strangely, Frank !” 

“Am I? We are both speaking 
strangely, I think,” he said; and indeed 
this conversation gave him the dreary 
wonder one has sometimes in the course 
of an ugly dream. “ Well, how often 
did you write?” 

“Three times altogether: once at 
the beginning, once about the address, 
and last night, to say that I would go 
on with it no longer.” 

He did not believe her. ‘“‘ You heard 
more frequently than that,” he said. 

“Oh, much; but they were not 
what I had expected, they grew so 
eruel and cold, especially lately.” 

“In the circumstances,” he said, 
with a bitter smile, “ you can hardly 
expect me to condole with you on 
that !” 

“T do not expect it,” she said 
proudly. “IT know very well you 
would not fret as I do about it.” 

“Probably not; and may I ask, 
have you kept this correspondence ¢” 

“Tt is here—in my desk.” 

“T should like to see it.” 

She was startled. ‘ Not to read it, 
Frank? You!” 

“ Listen, Celia, I don’t want to be 
hard on you: I only want to make 
sure that all this is at an end. If I 
could be certain that you realised what 
you have done, that you are sorry, I 
will burn these letters unread, and 
trust you still!” 

She looked mutinous. “ You talk 
exactly as if I were a child who had 
been naughty. I don’t know now 
what I have done to be treated like 
this!” she said. 

“ After that you leave me no choice. 
I shall insist now on seeing those 
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“What! when you have avoided 
looking at them all this time?” 

**T do not remember that you gave 
me many opportunities!” 

“If you wanted to know what they 
were like, there were other ways,” 
she said coldly. 

“*T do not break open desks.” 

*T mean, there were the papers.”’ 

The papers! The Agony-Column ! 
Good heavens! Had they been com- 
municating in that way? “I might 
have done much that it is too late to 
do now,” he said ; “ but, at present, I 
want to see those letters.” 

“ Bat why? Tell me why?” 

“Why? Because I want to know 
what I have to deal with, and how far 
I have the right to punish the scoundrel 
who has injured me!”’ 

“You will only make yourself 
ridiculous by revenge, Frank!” she 
cried. 

*“ We shall see, but never mind that 
now—the letters, Celia. If you refuse, 
what is there left for me to think?” 

She rose and went to her desk. 
“You have asked for them, and you 
shall have them,” she said. “I did 
my best to keep them from you, and 
now I suppose you will be angrier 
than ever!” 

She held out a packet towards him. 
“T wish I was Saint Elizabeth,” she 
said, with a pathetic little smile; 
“then they would turn into roses, 
perhaps!” 

He found such an allusion just then 
in the worst possible taste, but he did 
not express his disgust in words. He 
took the letters silently from her 
hand, and opened the first with a 
sickening dread. 

ut at the first glance at the 
contents he sat stupefied. There was 
only a sheet of paper with a printed 
heading, and, pasted upon it, a news- 
paper-extract with the date and name 
of the journal in which it had ap- 
peared, written in the same curious, 
crabbed writing he had seen on so 
many envelopes. He opened the next, 
it contained a similar extract. They 
were all alike; and the extracts were 
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references, more or less severe, to his 
recently exhibited pictures, forwarded 
apparently by a firm which made a 
business of supplying such things. 

** Celia,” he said, in a very altered 
tone, “do you mean to say this 
is all?” 

She had been watching him with a 
pretty furtive anxiety. “There were 
two I burnt, because they made me 
so angry,” she said; ‘“‘and one—a 
nice one—that Louison brought me 
this morning. I kept that to show 
you last.” 

* And this writing—whose is that ?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” she said, 
“the agent-man’s, or his clerk’s, or 
somebody's. It’s not Mrs. Scratchell’s.” 

He understood at last, and the 
intense relief he felt was embittered 
by a great remorse. While he had 
been harbouring these unworthy sus- 
picions, she had had no thought in 
all her innocent concealments but 
desire for his renown and tender con- 
sideration for his peace of mind. He 
could have fallen at her feet, and 
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confessed the injustice he had done 
her; but he dared not—the very 
mention of it would be a fresh insult 
to her. 

“You don’t seem to care so very 
much after all,” said Celia, “ aren’t 
they as bad as you expected }” 

“Thank God—no!” he said pre- 
sently. 

“Then why—oh, Frank, did you 
think that?” She turned from him 
and covered her face with her hands : 
she too, had understood. 

He stood by, humbled, deeply 
ashamed, not caring just then to plead 


the excuses he might have urged, 

waiting till she should make some 

sign. : 
When the love is on both sides, 


jealousy loses half its odiousness and 
is even a homage in its way. Celia 
had been deeply wounded, but there 
were consolations; and at last she 
turned to him again, with a laugh in 
which a sob was lingering. 

“So they have turned 
after all!” she said. 


into roses 
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THE APPEASEMENT OF DEMETER. 


I, 


DeEMETER devastated our good land, 
In blackness for her daughter snatched below. 
Smoke-pillar or loose hillock was the sand, 
Where soil had been to clasp warm seed and throw 
The wheat, vine, olive, ripe to Summer's ray. 
Now whether night advancing, whether day, 
Searce did the baldness show: 
The hand of man was a defeated hand. 


If, 


Necessity, the primal’ goad to growth, 

Stood shrunken ; Youth and Age appeared as one, 

Like Winter Summer; good as labour sloth ; 

Nor was there answer wherefore beamed the sun, 

Or why men drew the breath to carry pain. 

High reared the ploughshare, broken lay the wain, 
Idly the flax-wheel spun 

Unridered : starving lords were wasp and moth. 


IIf, 


Lean grassblades losing green on their bent flags, 
Sang chilly t» themselves ; lone honey-bees 
Pursued the flowers that were not with dry bags ; 
Sole sound aloud the snap of sapless trees, 
More sharp than slingstones on hard breastplates hurled. 
Back to first chaos tumbled the stopped world, 
Careless to lure or please, 
A Nature of gaunt ribs, an Earth of crags. 


IV. 


No smile Demeter cast: the gloom she saw 

Well draped her direful musing; for in gloom, 

In thicker gloom, deep down the cavern-maw, 

Her sweet had vanished ; liker unto whom, 

And whose pale place of habitation mute, 

She and all seemed where seasons, pledged for fruit 
Anciently, gaped for bloom : 

Where hand of man was as a plucked fowl’s claw. 
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V. 



































The wrathful Queen descended on a vale, 

That ere the ravished hour for richness heaved. 

Iambe, maiden of the merry tale, 

Beside her eyed the once red-cheeked, green-leaved. 

It looked as if the Deluge had withdrawn. 

Pity caught at her throat; her jests were gone. 
More than for her who grieved, 

She could for this waste home have piped the wail. 


VI. 


Iambe, her dear mountain-rivulet 

To waken laughter from cold stones, beheld 

A riven wheatfield cracking for the wet, 

And seed like infant’s teeth, that never swelled, 

Apeep up flinty ridges, milkless round. 

Teeth of the giants marked she where thin ground 
Rocky in spikes rebelled 

Against the hand here slack as rotted net. 





Vil. 


The valley people up the ashen scoop 
She beckoned, aiming hopelessly to win 
Her Mistress in compassion of yon group 
So pinched and wizened; with their aged grin, 
For lack of warmth to smile on mouths of woe, 
White as in chalk outlining little O 

Dumb, from a falling chin ; 
Young, old, alike half-bent to make the hoop. 





Vill, 


Their tongues of birds they wagged, weak-voiced as when 
Dark underwaters the recesses choke ; 
With cluck and upper quiver of a hen 
In grasp, past pecking: cry before the croak. 
Relentlessly their gold-haired Heaven, their fount 
Bountiful of old days, heard them recount 
This and that cruel stroke: 
Nor eye nor ear had she for piteous men, 


IX. 


A figure of black rock by sunbeams crowned 

Through stormclouds, where the volumed shades enfold 

An earth in awe before the claps resound 

And woods and dwellings are as billows rolled, 

The barren Nourisher unmelted shed 

Death from the looks that wandered with the dead 
Out of the realms of gold, 

In famine for her lost, her lost unfound. 
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The Appeasement of Demeter. 
xX. 
Iambe from her Mistress tripped; she raised 
The cattle-call above the moan of prayer ; 
And slowly out of fields their fancy grazed, 
Among the droves, defiled a horse and mare: 
The wrecks of horse and mare: such ribs as view 
Seas that have struck brave ships ashore, while through 
Shoots the swift foamspit: bare 

They nodded, and Demeter on them 


razed. 


XI. 


Howbeit the season of the dancing blood, 
Forgot was horse of mare, yea, mare of horse: 
Reversed, each head at either’s flank, they stood. 
Whereat the Goddess, in a dim remorse, 
Laid hand on them, and smacked; and her touch pricked., 
Neighing within, at either’s flank they licked ; 

; Played on a moment’s force 
At courtship, withering to the crazy nod. 





The nod was that we gather for consent ; 

And mournfully amid the group a dame, 

Interpreting the thing in nature meant, 

Her hands heid out like bearers of the flame, 

And nodded for the negative sideways. 

Keen at her Mistress glanced Iambe: rays 
From the Great Mother came: 

Her lips were opened wide; the curse was rent. 


XIII. 

She laughed: since our first harvesting heard none 

Like thunder of the song of heart: her face, 

The dreadful darkness, shook to mounted sun, 

And peal on peal across the hills held chase. 

She laughed herself to water, laughed to fire; 

Laughed the torrential laugh of dam and sire 
Full of the marrowy race. 

Her laughter, Gods! was flesh on skeleton. 


XIV. 





The valley people huddled, broke, afraid, 
Assured, and taking lightning in the veins, 
They puffed, they leaped, linked hands, together 


hey swayed, 
Unwitting happiness till golden rains 


Of tears in laughter, laughter weeping, smote 

Knowledge of milky merey from that throat 
Pouring to heal their pains: 

And one bold youth set mouth at a shy maid. 
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Tambe clapped to see the kindly lusts 
Inspire the valley people, still on seas, 
Like poplar-tops relieved from stress of gusts, 
With rapture in their wonderment ; but these, 
Low homage being rendered, ran to plough, 
Fed by the laugh, as by the mother cow 

Calves at the teats they teaze: 
Soon drove they through the yielding furrow-crusts. 


XVI. 


Uprose the blade in green, the leaf in red, 
The tree of water and the tree of wood: 
And soon among the branches overhead 
Gave beauty juicy issue sweet for food. 
O Laughter! beauty plumped and love had birth. 
Laughter! O thou reviver of sick Earth ! 
Good for the spirit, good 
For body, thou! to both art wine and bread! 


GerorGE MEREDITH. 
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AN IDYL 


Ir was a quiet, sunny August even- 
ing. In Casamicciola, one of the 
principal places in Ischia and especi- 
ally famous for its numerous medicinal 
springs, the evening life began to un- 
fold itself after the burning heat of 
the day. The streets resounded with 
song and laughter: the long straw 
jalousies were rolled up: the leaf- 
hidden balconies and green verandahs 
became filled with gossiping matrons, 
who now let the spindle rest, or with 
smiling maidens, who sent down stolen 
and coquettish glances to the peasant 
youths, who with a pink behind the 
ear and a love-song on their lips, 
slowly with their heavily-laden asses 
wended their way homeward from their 
field-work in the valley below. Up 
above on the piazza, the forum of 
Casamicciola, graver matters were dis- 
cussed. Here stood the men in little 
groups, some in earnest conversation on 
the near prospect of the approaching 
vintage : others screaming and gesticu- 
lating when the dear bajocchi came in 
question: others again calmly smoking 
a cigar and now and then snubbing 
the lively little children, who in their 
national costume of shirt and straw 
hat, or once in a while of straw hat 
without the shirt, frequently annoyed 
the men, now by their play, now by 
the howl of misery which they uttered 
when their mothers suddenly appeared 
and, amidst a tempest of outcries of 
the most varied description, carried 
them off to bed. 

In the midst of these pursued and 
pursuing forms, high raised above the 
petty interests that busied the groups 
about him, sat, throned in calm 


dignity, a figure clothed in a gigantic 
Panama hat, a jacket white as chalk, 
and the unmentionables of the muni- 
cipal guard. He sat (pardon me, 
that I betray it, Pisani) on a quite 
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ordinary rush-bottomed chair before 
the guard-house, in which no guard 
was either then to be found or had 
ever been observed by me, and which 
seemed to be placed there only to 
furnish a side-piece to the cross of 
Savoy, surmounted by a crown, which 
had been set up on the wall close be- 
side it, and above which were displayed 
the proud words, Guardia Municipale. 
As Pisani sat there, supporting his 
head heavy with thought on the 
palm of his right hand, and balancing 
a little cigarette between his lips, it 
was easy to see that he was one of 
the first men of the island. Did a 
couple of women begin to scold each 
other, at once his glance shot wrathful 
and threatening in their direction and 
they became still again: were a couple 
of children too noisily boisterous, 
slowly rose the shadow of the Panama, 
like the yet low clouds before the out- 
break of the tornado, and the terror- 
stricken offenders ventured not to 
await the tempest, but fled helter- 
skelter into the next side street: 
even the men lowered their voices as 
they passed by before him, and greeted 
him with a salute of even profounder 
reverence than they gave their priest. 

And, in truth, Pisani deserved all 
these honours. Not only did he pos- 
sess the largest genuine Panama hat in 
Ischia (and the like onsuch alittle island 
is not without significance) but he had 
after the revolution in Naples enter- 
tained the Piedmontese ambassador, 
who made his appearance to take pos- 
session of the island, and he had (what 
was most important of all) pre- 
scribed Vichy water for Garibaldi, 
when the latter two years before was 
using the baths there upon the island. 
This Vichy water made Pisani im- 
mortal, at least as long as he lived. 
He had at one stroke crushed his most 




















dangerous rival the apothecary, who 
hardly knew the whereabouts of Paris, 
letalone the nature of Vichy water ;and 
it was therefore not to be wondered 
at that every stranger who set foot 
upon the island and had anything 
officially to do with Pisani, came also 
forthwith to hear the history of the 
Vichy water, so that he might later, 
on his return home, be able to astonish 
his fellow-countrymen with the geo- 
graphical acquirements and the com- 
mercial development of Ischia. 

Pisani saw me loitering across the 
piazza, and the brim of the Panama 
set itself in motion,—notjwildly and 
threateningly, but benevolently, good- 
humouredly beckoning, it undulated 
up and down. Pisani has a weakness, 
an amiable weakness—I know a whole 
nation which shares it with him: he 
likes to talk with strangers, to walk 
arm-in-arm with them, to tell them of 
the Vichy water, and of his responsi- 
bilities as the first commercial func- 
tionary of the island ; and all this not 
merely because he takes an interest 
in the strangers, but also because the 
strangers give him a certain distinc- 
tion, which, in connection with the 
conspicuous opportunity to speak a 
language which he himself believes to 
be French, raises him high above the 
apothecary, to say nothing of the 
other and more subordinate inhabit- 
ants of the island. 

“A beautiful day and a glorious 
evening, signore,” he began, as I drew 
near the guard-house. “Are you 
well contented with the lodgings I 
recommended to you?” 

“ Exceedingly so,” I replied. 

“T readily believe it,” said he with 
quiet dignity. “ WhereI recommend 
a stranger no one has yet complained. 
But if anything should at any time 
be not just right you have only to let 
me know: I understand how to ar- 
range the matter. Have you seen 
my new highway improvements?” 
added he hastily, as he saw that I 
made as if I were about to go on. 

“The communal work out yonder 
before the gate?” 
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“Yes, the communal work, or ours 
rather; that is tosay, I am the 
originator. I made the plans and 
surveys. Oh, that is a work! Per 
Baccho ! it will cost a good sum of 
ducats before we get through with it ; 
but it will be the best road in Ischia, 
the very best. A cabriolet will be 
able to go upon it from Casamicciola 
to Forio.” 

1 declared that I had never cherished 
the slightest doubt of it; but Pisani, 
who was resolved not to let go the fish 
which he had hooked, rose and said: 
* Permit me, signore, to accompany 
you. I am obliged, at any rate, to go 
out to pay the labourers their day’s 
wages. It is an ungrateful set here 
on the island: the rascals won’t trust 


even the communal authorities, and 
refuse to wait till Saturday night. 


Yourarm? Thanks!” 

“Seems to me I saw you this morn- 
ing sitting out yonder watching the 
labourers,” I remarked carelessly as 
we lounged across the square. 

Pisani made no reply to this observa- 
tion: it was as if I had spoken to the 
wind. The brim of the Panama, how- 
ever, Was in an incessant rocking 
motion, now to right, now to left, but 
the hat itself kept its place immovably 
while the hats of the others bowed 
down to the ground, Thus we reached 
the church, where Pisani beckoned 
with his hand to an old invalided road- 
digger, who was sitting there with a 
great brass plate upon his breast and 
eating a head of salad. 

‘This man overseers the labourers,” 
said he, with the dignity of a king. 
“Have you done anything to day, 
Viaggio? Good! Then we will go and 
see how far the work has advanced.” 

Outside the gate Pisani let go my 
arm and began to talk in Italian. He 
explained to me, not for that matter 
without a certain technical knowledge, 
the direction and height of the road, 
and then approached three or four 
other road-diggers, who were all busied 
with the same employment in which 
we had interrupted Viaggio. 

Pisani’s authority seemed to be 
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diminished in proportion as the dis- 
tance from the piazza increased for 
there soon arose a dispute on the 
subject which, in Italy, gives occasion 
to the most abusive epithets and the 
most frequent dagger-thrusts — the 
number of the bajocchi. I withdrew, 
in order not to be a witness of a pos- 
sible revolutionary outbreak, and as a 
path, shaded by the lofty bamboo-like 
reed, which is here called 
turned off close before me, I followed 
it, and the more readily that a pair of 
tambourines sounded invitingly from a 
little vineyard, growing more and more 
loudly jubilant as the noise of the 
quarrel on the highway died away in 
the distance. I heard them dis- 
tinctly, these strange, now inviting, 
now exulting, now triumphantly ban- 
tering, shrill, and taunting tones, wild 
and elfin as the dark period that gave 
birth to them, soft and sensuous as 
the people among whom they rose. 
It was the first time that I had heard 
the tarantella on Italian soil. Pre 
sently song mingled with the tink- 
ling clang of the tambourines: it 
seemed to me to bea sort of improvisa 
tion, and, curious, I stood still to 
listen, as one of the common, ever- 
lasting vineyard-walls obstructed my 
view. 

Suddenly the tambourines were 
hushed : all was still: then came a fresh 
joyous laugh, and I heard light hasty 
steps, as of young girls, who ran 
towards the house, while at the same 
time the firmer tread of my 
the Signor Pisani, came 
down the path. 

“A bad set here on the island, 
signore,’ he remarked, as he thrust 
into his pocket what remained of the 
copper money he had been paying out. 
* Never content with what is given 
them : to eat macaroni, to drink wine, 
and beat the tambourine from morning 
till night, that pleases them, but to 
work—!”’ and he made one of those 
indescribable gestures accompanied by 


caniida, 


Soon 


friend, 
crunching 


a guttural ejaculation of which only 
Italians are masters. 
“ Annunciatina, come up here!” 
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sounded a clear voice directly over our 
heads; and a young girl with a gay 
kerchief about a wealth of dark 
locks, with white gown and bare feet 
worked her way through the vine- 
foliage, the tambourine still in her 
raised hand. 

“Teresina, you cursed witch, how 
dare you come down into my vineyard ; 
and more than that, dance the dance 
that Father Giuseppe has forbidden ¢”’ 
cried my worthy friend. 

**T didn’t dance it with you, you old 


fool!” cried Teresina, panting for 
breath. “If I'd had a thought of 


dancing it with you ’twould have been 
sin indeed.” 

“ Disgusting wretch that you are,” 
now came Annunciatina’s voice, and 
another and younger maiden slipped 
through the vine leaves. “Go home 
to your poor wife, whom you beat 
every night: take care that your old 
father doesn’t make a fool of himself, 
marrying a young wife, and that 
Mariuccia doesn’t run off with Bep- 
pino: that’s better than to be dawdling 
round here.” 

It was a fearful salvo, and I looked 
for a corresponding explosion. Pisani 
gasped once or twice for breath, then 
he turned to me, and while laughter 
and clang of tambourine resounded 
above, he said, in the persuasion that 
I had understood nothing: ‘ Two 
nice, amiable girls, who are amusing 
themselves a little this fine evening.” 

* Yes, so it seems,” I said, 

Pisani felt somewhat depressed, and 
only when we again reached the high- 
way had he regained his former dig- 
nity, but now we had also the piazza 
again in sight. 

“You have never seen the taran 
tella?”’ he carelessly asked, as if nothing 
had occurred. 

* No, never,” I replied. ‘‘ It is my 
highest ambition to see it,—of course 
well danced.” 

* Very well,” said he, and pointed 
with his hand before him, “follow this 
little rocky path here to the right : it 
leads up the mountain and ends by 


the little white house 


you see up 
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yonder. Go in there, mention my 
name, and say that you wish to see the 
tarantella, and you will have the 
privilege of seeing it danced as no one 
else in the island can dance it. If you 
are not satisfied, let me know when you 
come back,—you will find me on the 
piazza,—and I will speak with the 
Merry Family.” 

“The Merry Family? 
they ?” 

“They are the people who live up 

there. We always call them so. They 
sing, dance, and laugh from morning 
till night. Nothing can disturb their 
good-humour.” 
' “But one cannot break into a 
strange house in that way and demand 
that the inmates should dance for his 
amusement. Ido not know them. I 
am a stranger——” 

“ Just for that reason you can do it. 
Besides, if you refer to me it is all 
right. The sun does not set for an 
hour yet. We have a full moon this 
evening, so that you will easily find 
your way back. If not, then ask the 
man to come with you: he’ll do it, if 
you mention my name.” 

With these words, Pisani, who had 
recovered iis entire self-possession, 
turned his back upon me and saun- 
tered slowly towards his beloved 
piazza and his vacant throne. 

It is a peculiarity of the Italians 
that as a foreigner one may ask of 
them almost anything that is possible. 
Joyous and good-humoured by nature, 
courteous more by native impulse than 
by training, accustomed to the exac- 
tions and caprices of the traveller, 
they treat him almost like a spoiled 
child, to whom one must give way in 
everything. Should one send a messen- 
ger at nightfall to a Danish peasant’s 
house with a request for Hans or 
Kunz to dance a reel or a hornpipe 
before the stranger he would probably 
be looked upon as mad and shown out of 
the house with scant ceremony: here 
such a proceeding is thought quite 
natural: the stranger child, who has 
travelled so far and pays so well, must 
of course be amused. 


Who 


are 
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I will not say that these reflections 
occupied me while I was climbing the 
mountain: the ascent was too steep 
and the scenery about me too grand. 
The path, which at first had led 
between a couple of vineyards, now 
rose higher, and meandered over the 
rocks as if its zigzag lines had been 
laid out by one of those emerald-green 
lizards, which with their shrewd 
flashing eyes and sinuous movements 
whisked across before me in restless 
play. Gigantic black masses of rock, 
overgrown with white and yellow 
moss, and fractured surfaces glisten- 
ing with the changing brilliancy of 
hornblende, rose over the way and 
forced the little path to turn to this 
side and that in the most capricious 
windings. Now came a little brook, 
now an abrupt descent; and one had 
to climb ever with strained attention, 
in order not to be precipitated into the 
valley, where already the round church- 
domes, the snow-white houses and 
leafy balconies began to grow less, and 
to take on that look which they may 
have to the eagle as he passes on his 
soaring way beneath the clouds. J 
looked upward : the little white house 
lay directly over my head, framed 
with brightest and freshest green, but 
[ was yet a long way from it. Sud- 
denly the mountain path grew wider : 
it took on almost the rank of a high- 
way, and with the rank changed also 
the character. Tall slender chestnuts 
waved their shade-giving leaves in 
the evening air, which came as a re- 
freshing breeze from the dark blue 
sea far below. Gigantic ferns raised 
their smooth delicate fronds, and 
gay butterflies showed that up here, 
where the glow of the sun’s rays was 
tempered by the mountain air, and 
the earth kept moist by mountain- 
springs—that here the flowers still 
bloomed which below in the valley had 
long since dried up and withered away. 
The air grew softer the higher I rose. 
The way widened now to a broad 
grassy level, where high chestnuts 
and mighty gnarled oaks at times 
fostered the illusion that I was walk- 
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ing through the groves of my northern 
home. Suddenly I saw before me a 
great yellow stubble-field, and heard 
dull regular blows like the sound of 
the flail in harvest time; and to my 
astonishment I soon stood before two 
half-naked men, who with a pair of 
long poles were threshing the new- 
mown rye, as it lay upon the ground 
before them. 

* Does the Merry Family live here ?’ 
I asked with some hesitation. 

“Higher up, at the next place, 
You cannot miss it if you 
follow the hedge to the right.” 

The hedge was a confused mixture 
of ivy, honeysuckle, brambles, wild 
roses, and the prickly but beautiful 
liquorice plant, whose delicately veined 
oval leaves remined me somewhat of 
the tropical creepers which are grown 
in our forcing-houses. Here a pair of 
mighty aloes hung over the way, there 
a gigantic fig-cactus, with its red fruits 
and thorny leaves, rose high in the air : 
there was something strangely tropical 
in the whole scene. Never did I see 
rose-bushes so heavy with blossoms, 
blackberries so large, and ivy so rank 
as here. 

A walk of a few minutes led me to 
a little half-fallen wooden gate, which 
leaned against a stone post, in a niche 
of which had been set up an ill-painted 
picture of the Madonna. A_ fresh 
fragrant bouquet lay beneath the 
picture of the Virgin. The little gate 
was open and in the entrance a pointer, 
white and spotted with brown, stood 
and looked at me with his intelligent 
eyes. 

** Does the Merry Family live here?” 
I asked; 

The dog seemed to understand me, 
for he turned suddenly about and 
sprang, wagging his tail, before me 
down a pathway dark with the rank 
growth of the overhanging vines, as 
if he wished to announce that a 
stranger coming. I stepped 
through the gateway, where the full 
round grape-clusters in their dark- 
brown glory hung down so thick and 
heavy that I almost touched them with 


signore, 


was 
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my head. As I went on the path 
widened, and ended beside a pair of 
spreading dense-shaded walnut-trees : 
right before these stood a little white 
house, with its flat roof and its inevi- 
table leaf-covered porch, and within 
this last sat a young girl, stripping 
lavender leaves. 

* Does the: Merry Family live here?” 
I asked for the third time. 

“ Yes, siynore, we are they,” replied 
she, without a trace of embarrassment. 
Then she rose and shook the fragrant 
leaves upon a white cloth. “I will go 
and call father.” 

She left the porch, and soon after I 
saw her vanish below in the vineyard. 
I had now leisure to look about me a 
little and study the surroundings 
before I brought forward my special 
purpose, the wished-for tarantella. 
There lay on this little spot of earth 
a wealth of beauty that really filled 
me with amazement. The vines were 
bound up partly to slender elms, 
partly to yellow canes, which were 
bent in round arches, so that they 
formed shady walks wherever one 
looked, and everywhere the heavy 
bunches peeped through the light 
leaves. Purple-red tomatoes hung 
from the low wooden trellis-work 
which inclosed the little garden-spot 
about the house: broad-leaved tigs 
full of blood-red dewy fruits stood 
round about it. Tall rose-mallows 
raised their pyramids of blossoms in 
the corners of the garden: further on 
a fountain fell plashing from a grotto 
that was thickly over-grown with 
callas, maiden-hair, and ferns; while in 
the midst of this little paradise of 
flowers sounded the melodious note of 
the quail, mingled with the twittering 
trill which a solitary singing-bird still 
sent forth to the setting sun. I looked 
toward the house: the spotted pointer 
kept faithful watch upon the threshold 
and beside his head appeared a second, 
black-locked, dark-eyed. Then two 


, 


little sun-burned arms and a pair of 
restless little legs came in view, and 
a little four-year-old maiden, one of 
the most captivating creatures that I 
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ever saw, let her great coal-black eyes 
rest inquiringly upon me: she had 
plainly never before seen a stranger. 

“What is your name?” I asked. 

“ Giovanina,” she whispered, fright- 
ened, and ducked down behind the 
great pointer, who licked her face. 

The evening-red glowed through the 
vineyard, playing among the heavy 
clusters, marking with flecks of golden 
sunlight the flowers of the daintily 
trimmed beds, flashing in the pearly 
drops of the fountain, and changing 
the trunks and branches of the great 
walnut-trees into sparkling bronze. 
So full and powerful was this 
golden illumination that it almost 
blinded me, and I did not observe 
the persons coming from the vine- 
yard tiil they stood quite before me. 
Foremost came the young maiden of 
the porch ; next followed a tall, slender 
man in short leathern breeches and 
the usual red cap of the peasants of 
Ischia; then came a finely formed 
older woman, with a peculiar steel-grey 
sheen in her dark hair ; and the pro- 
cession was finally closed by a lad of 
fifteen years, who carried in one hand 
a quantity of springes and snares for 
catching quail, and a bag with the 
captured birds in the other. 

The young girl, accompanied by the 
older woman whom I took for her 
sister, went into the house. The boy 
remained standing, and regarded me 
with a curious, half-wondering look, 
while the man returned my greeting 
with a scarcely perceptible touch of 
his cap. “ Which way did you come 
up?” 

“ By the footpath,” I answered. 
“T am staying down below there in 
the valley in La Piccola Sentinella and 
had heard people talk of the Merry 
Family, so this afternoon I marched 
up here.” 

“ Do you hear, wife?” he cried with 
a hearty laugh in at the open door- 
way. ‘Down below, in La Piccola 
Sentinella they talk of the Merry 
Family. In the hotel where all the 
fine people come they talk about the 
Merry Family up here on the mountain. 
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He is a signore, and yet he has come up 
here to see us: isn’t that droll?” And 
he went on with so hearty, free and 
pleased a laugh that with regard to 
him I could not entertain the slightest 
doubt that he was the head of the 
family. 

“There are not many, I suppose, 
who come up here?” 

“No,” he answered. ‘“ Yes, wait 
though, four years ago there was a 
French painter here. He painted the 
tree yonder and the waterfall over the 
ravine, and the valley by Casamicciola 
and the sea away over as far as Cap 
Misene.” 

He had placed himself beside one of 
the two great trees, and pointed with 
his hand in a wide circuit out over 
the stony ridge. I followed the move- 
ment of his hand and in truth it was 
a wonderful spectacle which lay spread 
out before my eyes. The rocky 
mountain sides here formed a ravine 
or gorge, where the chestnuts in dark- 
green leafy domes lost themselves in 
soft descent valley-ward, Then followed 
the valley, with its brighter foliage of 
vines, with the blue-grey olives, with 
the little white housesand the scattered 
vineyards. Thence the eye swept over 
the blinking sea, coloured of the deepest 
ultramarine, while out on the horizon 
glowed and flashed the sinking sun 
like a mighty ball of fire, half whose 
disk was already swallowed by the 
sea. To the left lay Ponza’s lofty isle 
of rocks: Monte Circello and the 
promontory of Gaeta seemed like two 
twinkling stars; and then one saw 
Nicida, Cap Misene, and Posilippo, 
till at last Vesuvius, that primeval 
guardian of the gulf, with the dark 
plume of the column of smoke upon 
his helm and the violet cloud-mantle 
about his shoulders, closed the view 
on the right. 

“ You are beautifully situated here,” 
I remarked. 

“ Beautifully ?” he said, and laughed 
contentedly. ‘ Yes, that is my opin- 
ion. So says my wife, too. At first 
it did not strike me as so beautiful, 
the ground was so unproductive, and 
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the labour so hard. But every even- 
ing, when we were through with our 
day’s work, we sat ourselves down 
here under the walnut-trees, and then 
she would point out to me, one even- 
ing this, and another evening that, 
and now I can well see that it is 
beautiful here—beautiful as in Para- 
dise, said the French painter, too.” 

The wife at these words had come 
out: she had laid her hand upon her 
husband’s shoulder, and was looking 
with him out toward the sinking sun. 
A sunbeam lighted up her face, her 
lips moved softly. I was convinced 
that she was praying. She was finely 
made, and small, and had the delicate 
hands and feet which are found in so 
many women in Ischia. The bright- 
coloured kerchief was wound in many 
folds about her head, yet could not 
conceal that her dark hair had here 
and there begun to turn grey. But 
the eyes were still full of life and 
brilliancy: the smile indeed a little 
sad, but refined; and her movements 
light and quick and graceful. Yet 
there lay in her whole bearing some- 
thing, I will not say subdued, but 
which gave the impression that the 
labour which life had laid upon her 
had been too great and heavy for her 
bodily strength. 

“Filippo,” she said to the boy, 
“bring the strange signore a chair. 
Are you not tired from the difficult 
climb? Will you not drink a glass 
of wine?”’ 

I conceived that the wine might 
lead to the tarantel/a and accepted 
with thanks, and the remark that 
their wine, too, had been praised 
down in the valley. 

“Praised?” cried the man. “ Ay, 
I believe you: nowhere on the whole 
island will you find better wine than 
on Felicetto’s little place. When the 
monks still lived up here in the con- 
vent on Epomeo they would never 
have any other wine than Felicetto’s ; 
and they are shrewd men, who know 
well what they drink.” 

He laughed again heartily, and 
rolled away a monstrous cask which 
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lay at the end of the garden-walk 
before the grotto, and closed the 
entrance to it. “Will you see my 
cellar?” he cried, out of the darkness 
within. 

I stepped past the plashing little 
fountain to the grotto, which, after 
Italian fashion, was hewn in the soft 
voleanie tufa, but I fell involuntarily 
back, so cold a stream of air came 
out against me. 

“ Yes, it is the best cellar on the 
island,” he said, taking up the long 
siphon. ‘So cold an air you probably 
never felt. I never dare bring Gio- 
vanina in here. She always wants to 
come with me, for she has a great 
fancy for the wine; but she always 
takes cold here.” 

“Here it is quite as cold as with 
us at home when the snow falls,” I 
replied, and counted with a sort of 
wonder the casks whose rows were 
lost in the darkness. ‘ We, too, have 
such grottoes in my home; but then 
we build them out of earth, and store 
in them the ice which the wintry frost 
spreads over sea and lakes.” 

He lowered the siphon, and asked 
in wonder: “ From what country in 
the world are you then, that it is so 
cold there ?” 

“ From a little country high up in 
the north, called Denmark.” 

“Then have you no wine there?’ 

“No, neither wine nor grapes; 
neither oranges, citrons, almonds, nor 
paradise-apples.”’ 

‘But what do you grow, then? 
What do you live on?” 

I felt my Danish nature stir within 
me, and said, with the sober feeling of 
home-sickness : “‘ On rye—on the same 
grain that I saw them threshing below 
there. We bake bread of it.” 

“Good heavens! Poor creature!” 
said he, “that we give to our asses 
when they have foals. Do you hear, 
wife,” he cried, as he came out with a 
can of golden-yellow pearling wine ; 
“do you hear? the signore has lived 
on rye: they have nothing else but 
rye there where he comes from. He 
is from Denmark.” 


’ 
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“Poor man!” said she with the 
deepest earnestness, and held out the 
glass, into which her husband let glide 
the sparkling stream. “He looks 
right sturdy, nevertheless.” 

I grasped the full glass and put it 
to my lips. It was a glorious wine, 
light and sparkling, like the North- 
Italian Asti, and yet uniting the 
aroma of the Asti with all the fire 
and strength of the Falernian. As I 
drank I saw the man cast a signi- 
ficant glance towards his wife, and 
observed that they exchanged a word 
or two.” 

“We take our supper presently,” 
she began with a degree of embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘ but I don’t know whether you 
would wish to share so simple fare. 
We have only a maize polenta and 
the quail which Filippo has caught— 
yes, and then we have fruits,” she 
added. 

In her modest invitation there was 
something exceedingly friendly, and 
yet I could not divest myself of the 
feeling that it was bestowed upon me 
more especially because she knew that 
at home I lived as poorly as the 
donkeys in her country: it was plain 
that that had given her courage. I 
wished to astonish them yet more, 
and therefore said: “ In my home we 
have butterflies always. In summer 
they are bright-coloured, and flutter 
from flower to flower, as here; but 
when winter comes they lose their 
splendour, they become glistening 
white, and vanish like dew between 
one’s fingers, if we only touch them. 
In summer-time we have the blue 
glancing sea, as here, but in winter, 
when the north wind sweeps over it, 
it becomes hard and transparent like 
glass. Then all the running water in 
the brooks and fountains stiffens— 
aye, even the rain hangs in crystal 
tears of glass from the trees. Then 
we bind under our feet wooden shoes, 
beneath which a knife-blade is fast- 
ened, and we can glide over the 
glassy surface so swiftly that a bird 
can hardly follow us.” 

The man gazed at me in wonder, as 
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if I were telling tales out of another 
world: the daughter, too, who had 
come out and stood leaning against 
the door-post in the open porch, let 
her beautiful eyes rest inquiringly 
upon me with an uncertain expression. 
But the woman looked up and said : 
“The signore speaks the truth. In 
Denmark the white snow falls like 
little butterflies, and the ice lies like 


a mirror far and wide upon the 
waters, and men and horses go 


upon it.” 

“ She is right,” said Felicetto, as he 
presently afterward went down with 
me into the vineyard, while wife and 
daughter prepared the evening meal. 
“She knows a great deal—much more 
than I. She was for some time with 
a Danish family in Naples: there she 
learned much. She has never for- 
gotten the Danes: they must be good 
people.” 

We had come to a steep slope of the 
vineyard where the sun in the fore- 
noon must glow with a burning heat, 
for the air was still moist and warm 
as in a hot-house, and from the neigh- 
bouring tufa rocks the heat radiated 
as from an oven. The little mountain- 
spring which came down from above 
here already flowed along as a tiny 
brook, and with great care was its 
water conducted through a multitude 
of slender channels, so that the earth 
looked almost like the divided squares 
of a chess-board. On each of these 
little squares, which formed a bed by 
itself, rioted a profusion of gigantic 
dark-green leaves, whose veins glis- 
tened like gold; while from beneath 
this tropical wealth of foliage peeped 
forth great yellow fruits, whose 
nature, however, on account of the 
rank leaf-growth, I could not discover. 

“What fruits are these +” I asked. 

** Monacellos,” he answered. 

“* Monacellos?” I repeated in as- 
tonishment. ‘That is a remarkable 
name. Monacellos I thought were the 
fugitive spirits, who hide themselves in 
the hollows of the rocks and only come 
out when the full moon shines, and, 
as the capricious humour seizes them, 
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now lead the wanderer astray, now 
reveal to him the course of the 
metallic veins in the hard rock, or 
show him hidden treasures that were 
buried by races that vanished long 
ago.” 

“Then you know, too, about the 
monacellos ?”’ he said, regarding me 
with a scrutinising look. “Take hold 
of this, signore, then you will see 
that it is no spirit.” 

He had raised one of the long 
trailing vines, and now laid a great, 
heavy, gold-glancing fruit in my hands. 
It had a wonderfully rich and delicate 
aroma, almost like a blending of the 
perfume of roses and strawberries, but 
otherwise might at first sight be 
thought perhaps something half-way 
between melon and cucumber. Its 
rind was covered in all directions 
with a network of delicately-traced 
veins, and perhaps it was the play of 
the evening sun upon these that lent 
it a sheen, like gold. The shape, too, 
was remarkable, and although the 
cucumber family is apt to take the 
most extraordinary forms, yet I had 
never before seen this. The fruit had 
on its upper side a contraction, so that 
a round head, as it were, sat upon a 
narrow neck; then it spread out like 
a trunk, and ended in two projecting 
knobs. With but moderate fancy one 
might readily imagine it a little fat- 
paunched man taking his rest under 
the shady leaves. 

“Tt shines like gold,” I said, ‘‘ and 
how heavy it is! Such fruits I have 
never seen here on the island. We 
have never got hold of them in La 
Piccola Sentinella, and yet there they 
have good fruit.” 

“No, that I readily believe,” he 
laughed. “If one only buys peaches 
and Japanese medlars for the stran- 


gers they are well satisfied. They 
understand neither wine nor fruits 


as do the Neapolitans. The worst is 
always good enough for the English, 
say the hotel-keepers. Besides, they 
do not care to pay a ducat a pound 
for such fruit when other sorts are 
to be had for a couple of bajocechi. 
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No, these all go straight to Naples. 
There, there is a fruit-dealer in the 
market who sells nothing else.” 

He laid the noble fruit again care- 
fully in its place, but suddenly another 
thought seemed to strike him, and he 
bent down again over the bed: “ We 
will eat one this evening,” he said, 
and drew his broad pruning-knife 
from his girdle. “In general we 
never eat them ourselves, but to-night 
it shall be a feast.” 

“It is much too large,” 
and drew back his arm. 

“Do you think so?” he asked, 
with a sly look. “Wait till you 
taste it.” 

Beneath the two great walnut-trees 
our table had been spread—one of 
those great broad tubs which are used 
in the vintage, turned bottom-upward. 
The leaves of the vine and fig were 
our table-cloth, and on them lay the 
many-coloured products of the harvest, 
while in the midst steamed a great 
platter of the yellow maize polenta 
with red tomatoes. For our lamp, 
there was the moon, which, large and 
bright, but yet with a light wreath of 
cloud about its brow, sent down single 
glistening rays through the dark green 
foliage of the walnut. 

The whole family were gathered 
about the little table where they had 
taken their places upon low three- 
legged wooden stools. For me a 
rush-bottomed chair had been set, the 
only one in the house; but inasmuch 
as it raised me at a majestic, indeed, 
but very inconvenient, height above 
the rustic table, I gave it. up to a 
great brown-striped cat, who from 
thence with greedy eyes gloated upon 
the roasted quail which stood beside the 
polenta. I myself, in spite of many 
objections, rolled an empty keg to the 
table, and seated myself between the 
mother and the young maiden: the 
little Giovanina and the young bird- 
catcher sat opposite to me: an empty 
stool waited for Felicetto, who had 
gone into the house, apparently to 
prepare the golden fruit, as he came 
back bearing it in his hand on a great 


I cried, 
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burdock-leaf. I could plainly per- 
ceive that this was a highly unusual 
event for the whole family. Filippo 
wiped his lips, Giovanina uttered a 
ery of joy, which elicited from the 
spotted pointer a short yelp, and the 
elder daughter smiled—a most charm- 
ing quiet smile. At the same moment 
the church-bells in the valley sounded 
for the Ave Maria: the man took off 
his red cap, the children bowed their 
heads, the wife silently cut the lus- 
cious fruit—she had performed her 
devotions as the sun sank into the 
sea. 

During the short pause of silence 
my thoughts flew instinctively back to 
my rude native land. I could not but 
think of a Danish peasant-family in 
their small and musty room, taking 
their evening meal of buckwheat 
groats or sour milk with a slice of 
black bread, while the rain drips from 
the straw-thatch and the north-west 
wind howls through the chimney, and 
in my feeling of the difference I broke 
out involuntarily with the words— 
“They call you down below in the 
valley the Merry Family: they ought 
to say the Happy: never have I seen 
on so little a spot of earth more 
happiness than here.” 

The wife sent a glance of assent, the 
daughter smiled yet more quietly than 
before, but the man burst out laugh- 
ingly —* Happiness !—call you this hap- 
piness? Look about you and tell me 
whether you ever saw an unhappier 
man than I? Three children who do 
nothing but eat, a wife who wastes 
everything, and a vineyard I must 
take care of alone: call you that 
happiness? Aye, perhaps all that 
might pass ; but the unhappiest thing 
for a man is to be married to such a 
wife. Look how homely she is, and 
how old: there are more grey hairs 
already than black.” 

She answered nothing to this attack 
upon a point on which in general the 
women of the south are so sensitive ; 
but she put her fork with a hasty 
movement into the quail which lay 
upon her plate, and gave it to 
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Giovanina, who at once busied herself 
with it. 

“Do you see? That is the way I 
am treated,” said Felicetto to me witha 
flashing look : “ tyrannised over by my 
wife, sucked dry by the municipality 
that takes a third of my income in 
taxes, plagued by the commune, tor- 
mented by priests and customs officers, 
and that you call a happy man! If 
I had known it all beforehand, I 
wouldn’t have run off with her.” 

“Did you run away with your 
wife?” I asked. 

“Yes, I ran away with her from 
Naples,” he replied, without the 
slightest indication that there was 
anything unusual in the announce- 
ment. “She was He could 
not finish the sentence: his wife had 
risen, and while with her right hand 
she stopped his mouth, with the left 
she hung about his shoulders his 
brown jacket, for the evening dew 
began to fall. 

“ Yes, it is now so long ago that it 
is not worth while to speak of it,’’ said 
he. “ When I look at Annina there, 
Iam reminded that I begin to be an 
old man.” 

“Ts that your daughter?” I cried, 
“ Annina? That name we have with 
us, too, at home.” 

“Does it please you?” asked the 
wife with animation, ‘She received 
it in remembrance of the Danish lady 
with whom I served: she was such a 
good signora.” 

The young girl had blushed over 
and over thus to have become the 
central point of the conversation. She 
was finely made as the mother, though 
far fuller, and from her open, childlike 
counvenance beamed a rich innocent 
joy in existence; but lively as her 
mother she was not. 

“ You are betrothed?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered, blushing yet 
more deeply, and hiding under the 
table the hand which had betrayed her. 

“To whom?” 

“ Toa sailor,” she answered softly 

“Take care,” said I, perhaps witli 
unconscious jealousy : “sailors aré 
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faithless. We have a Danish song, 
which says they have a love in every 
harbour, and never come a second time 
to any.” 

“But he will come, that I know for 
certain,” said she with quiet feeling ; 
‘‘and when he comes I shall be his 
wife.” 

I regretted what I had said, but 
Filippo, confirming the proverb which 
says that all brothers know how to 
wound their sisters in the tenderest 
spot, said dryly: “It was well that 
he got off at Lissa.” 

Annina became quite colourless at 
these words. Her quiet eyes flashed, 
and with quivering voice she replied : 
“Gennaro was not to blame for the 
mishap at Lissa. He did not command 
the vessel, and when she sank he did 
well to leap overboard and be saved 
like the rest.” 

“T would have stayed,” said Filippo. 
“No Austrian should have drawn me 
out of the water to thrust me into 
prison.” 

From the eyes of the boy flashed a 
detiant decision which lent him an 
expression of beauty. The sister rose, 
and went into the house. For the first 
time in Italy I realised that among the 
people, too, Lissa is an occasion for 
mourning, a rankling thorn, like 
Eckenford with us Danes. 

The mother followed the daughter 
into the house. The father was silent 
for a moment, then he said: “ Lie 
first in the water, friend, with the 
vulls above and the fishes beneath you: 
then you can speak.” . 


A little pause succeeded, which 
Felicetto employed in filling our 


glasses. Soon afterward mother and 
daughter came back again, but 
Annina’s eyes were still moist with 
tears, 

‘ Now taste this, signore,” said Feli- 
cetto, and reached me on the point of 
his knife a piece of the golden fruit 
which till now had lain untouched on 
the table. “ How it taste to 
you?” 

“ That is surely a pine-apple,” cried 
I: “at least it tastes so.” 


does 
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“ Yes, so they say, too, in Naples,” 
he remarked, with a laugh ; “and yet 
it is only a plain melon, but a melon 
out of Felicetto’s vineyard: no other 
yields such fruit.” 

“But where did it get the strange 
name of monacello ?” Lasked. “That 
means, certainly, a little monk, one of 
the spirits that carry on their pranks 
around Sorrento.” 

Felicetto’s smiling countenance took 
on a more serious expression. “I 
could tell you something of that,” said 
he, in a low tone, but at the same 
moment his wife touched his elbow 
and he was silent. 

The great slices of the fragrant fruit 
which made their way about the 
table and disappeared with wonder- 
ful rapidity, the glorious wine, and 
the soft moonlight which played 
brighter and brighter down through 
the leaves, and in whose sheen herbs, 
shrubs, and flowers seemed to diffuse 
a perfume twice as delicious as at 
other times—all this brought about a 
festive mood in which the little dis- 
sonance was soon lost and forgotten. 
The wine and the sweet air called up 
enchanting visions. I understood now 
how it had fared with Ulysses, when 
he visited the enchanted gardens of 
Circe, and in her society forgot his 
faithful Penelope and the storm-beaten 
Ithaca. A couple of glasses more and 
I felt the most brotherly goodwill for 
all mankind: all seemed to me brothers 
and sisters, and why should one feel 
any hesitation in asking such if they 
could dance the tarantella. 

“Do you hear, wife?” said Feli- 
cetto, and raised his glass. “ He 
thinks, perhaps, we cannot dance the 
tarantella. Perhaps he believes us too 
old. Filippo, bring out the guitar ; 
and you, Annina, take the tambourine 
that lies under the bed, and we'll 
make a trial at all events.” 

It seemed as if the word taran- 
tella had touched all with an electric 


spark. Filippo and Annina hastened 
into the house to fetch the instru- 
ments. Felicetto and his brisk little 


wife in the turn of a hand cleared 
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away the remnants of the meal: even 
Giovanina tripped off with a wine-glass, 
whose contents she had half emptied 
ere her mother had time to take it 
from her. 


Il. 


A medieval legend relates that the 
tarantella was played for the first 
time by a monk, who for the sake of a 
young maiden had sold himself to the 
devil,and with his help had seduced the 
entire holy brotherhood. This much 
at least we know, that at one period 
in the Middle Ages these strange 
melodies took hold of the population 
of Southern Italy with a power that 
certainly seemed demoniacal. Chil- 
dren danced in the cradle, old men on 
the brink of the grave, the sick had to 
be bound to their couches, women for- 
sook husbands and parents to roam 
through the land with the reeling 
bands that played the tarantella from 
city to city. Even within the sacred 
walls of the cloister the peace was 
disturbed, and monks and nuns were 
carried away by the intoxicating dance. 
Stately councillors and honourable 
burgomasters swung their legs with 
such vigour that the holy father in 
Rome was obliged to bring bann and 
interdict to bear against the seductive 


demons. But they still live. Satan’s 
brood are not so easily put to 
rout; and when these tones ring 


exultant through the moonlit night, 
it is as if fire flashed through the 
blood: one cannot sit still: even the 
stiff and serious Englishman hitches 
uneasily about on his chair and moves 
his thin grey legs. 

And then this marvellous dexterity 
in eliciting ravishing sounds from 
the instruments. Each man and 
woman is a born virtuoso. The 
tambourine seems to have been their 
plaything in the very cradle. An- 
nina’s fingers, that were so tender and 
small, whisked over the surface of 
the tambourine like the Jibel/u/a that 
sports in the sunshine of a summer’s 
day, and whose wings the eye cannot 
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follow. Filippo’s hand glanced over 
the strings like the shining silver-fish 
that dart from stone to stone: never 
did he strike a false note, never did 
he look down upon his instrument : 
his eyes followed a pair of great bats, 
which, startled by the noise, fluttered 
in irregular circles above our heads. 

Felicetto and his wife took their 

places on the little level space beneath 
the walnut-trees. He raised both his 
arms, she with the fingers of each hand 
took hold of her dress: a vigorous 
stroke of the tambourine, both salut- 
ing bent themselves towards each 
other, wheeled once about, stood with 
raised arms on the tips of their toes 
and the tarantella began. 
Describe it? Impossible! Who 
can depict the play of the butterflies 
in the warm sunny air, when, filled 
with the longing of life and love, 
they hover in pairs over the flowers ? 
Who will delineate the circling flight 
of the swallows, when at the evening 
hour they flutter twittering about the 
nest that shelters their young? Who 
will catch the movement of the waves 
when in still summer-nights they roll 
in between the rocks, and with light 
murmur in swaying plash form their 
quickly dissolving eddies? Who can 
describe what is distinctive in the 
smile of the lips, in the glance of the 
eye, in the play of the features that is 
so delicate the eye hardly catches it? 
The tarantella can be danced, it can 
be seen, but to describe or to paint it 
—no, that is impossible. 

The tarantella is improvisation : 
it is a romance of Terpsichore, nar- 
rated by two who love each other. It 
can also be set forth by two who do 
not love each other: then it becomes 
comic, burlesque, the love-dream turns 
into a farce. As Felicetto and his 
wife danced it there could be no doubt 
as to the category. As the bee that 
hovers about the tender blossom of 
the linden whose intoxicating perfume 
attracts it, so did his look hang true 
and inquiring on hers, whch in turn 
smiled with deep inward tenderness. 
Out of every swaying bending move- 
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ment Eros peeped forth; but the 
stronger the rustle of the wings of the 
god—and in the clang of the tam- 
hourine one felt their mighty fanning 
—so much the more she drew back, so 
much the more her downcast look 
sought the earth: she bent her head 
and while, light as a Psyche, she 
hovered poising on the delicate little 
foot, she seemed to me in attitude, in 
the folds of her dress, in the graceful 
bend of her head, so like Thorwaldsen’s 
dancer, that I was fairly startled, 
Felicetto made a wide sweep about 
her, raised his arms, and sang : 





‘* Darling, O tell me where art thou ? 
I hoisted my sail 
Over light-leaping keel ; 
I flew o’er the sea, as by night flies the gull, 
As the storm-petrel flies from the tempest ; 
Yet the sea was a desert—I saw thee not 
there ! 


She answered : 


** Hoist not thy sail 
Over light-leaping keel, 
Thy darling is not on the ocean.” 


He rattled his castanets once or 
twice and went on: 


** My darling, O tell me where art thou ? 
In dim purple grot, 
By whispering wavelet, 
Sought I thee till thick darkness came down. 
The stone, it was moist as my eye with tears ; 
O darling, I found thee not there.” 


She answered: 


** Stay not to search 
os By whispering wave ! : 
Thy darling is not by the sea-shore. 


He went on: 


** Darling, O tell me where art thou ? 
I mounted the rock, 
As the goat climbs the alp ; 
j I hung as the swallow hangs poised o’er the 
gulf, 
As the ivy that clings to the cliff side ; 


Yet the rock was barren, I saw thee not 


there.” 
She answered again : 


** Oh, scale not the rock, 
As the goat climbs the alp ; 
Thy darling is not on the mountain.” 


Again he swung the castanets and 


Sang: 
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** Darling, O tell me where art thou? 
In the dim-lighted wood 
I searched every nook, 
As the bee that stays at each blossom and 
leaf, 
As the ant that examines each straw ; 
Yet the wood it was empty, I found thee 
not there.” 


She answered as before : 


‘¢ Search not the shades 
Of the dim-lighted wood ; 
Thy darling is not in the forest.” 





His movements, during the whole 
course of this interchange, whose 
cadence and rhythmical turns have 
been but feebly reproduced, had an 
entreating, supplicating character. 
Now movement as well as melody 
became livelier, their rhythm changed : 
he hovered about her in narrower 
and ever narrower circles, while he 
sang : 

** Oh, then thou art fled 
From the island, O love, 
As the swallow departeth in harvest. 
Who can follow her flight 
In the trailing clouds ? 
O darling, who followeth thee ?” 


D>) 
She answered 
shame-faced look : 


softly and with 


** With the swallows fly thou 
To the brawling town, 
There dwelleth thy love, like the swallow.” 


Then his gestures became threaten- 
ing, and he sang with raised voice : 
** | whet now the steel, 
I hoist the broad sail 
For flight o’er the dark-crested sea. 
I bear thee away 
From the brawls of the town ; 
O darling, in brawling is death.” 


With lowered voice came her answer : 


‘© In brawling is death, 
In the dungeon is woe, 
And hate in the heart of mankind ; 
She yearneth, she pineth, thy darling!” 


He bent down over her, let both 
castanets clatter loud over her head, 
and sang : 





** Now death be to grief, 
And to longing an end, 
But joy to the heart that endures. 
We will fly to our home 
By the light of the stars, 


O darling, when midnight draws near.” 
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She gave him a look full of glowing 
love : 
**T slumber no more, 
I dream not again, 
My soul is become all ear, 
I listen, I wait, my beloved.” 
Again he sang: 
** Now is midnight come, 
Now bright glow the stars, 
And island-ward leapeth our keel. 
See where loom the jagged cliffs 
Over foam-whitened strand 
From the mist of the morning, beloved.” 

She slipped through beneath his 
arms, and as she bent toward him, 
came the words : 

** As the sun, so mount 
Now my hopes on high. 
Lo, our vines on the steep mountain side ! 
I tremble with joy, O beloved.” 

A vigorous sweep of all the strings 
of the guitar, a stroke of the tam- 
bourine, whose quivering vibrations 
rose high over all the previous whirl, 
and the dance was at an end. Ere I 
had quite recovered myself, Felicetto 
had the guitar upon his arm, his wife 
seized the tambourine, and Filippo and 
Annina stepped forward. 

The dance began in the same 
manner as before, a bow of salutation, 
a quick whirl, and the music struck 
up. But how different was this 
tarantella from the first. Annina 
seemed not to have forgotten the 
reference to Gennaro. Calm, measured, 
cold, she moved in short alternating 
springs upon her dainty feet, but al- 
ways on the samespot. Filippo swept 
in great circles, with a shamelessly 
absent-minded mien about her. Sud- 
denly she made a movement quick 
as lightning toward him, drew back 
again, and danced as before. His cir- 
cles became narrower, his look more 
interested, and with admirably panto- 
mimic gesture and play of feature he 
gave the spectators to understand that 
she was really quite beautiful and 
that it was well worth one’s while to 
pay court to her. He approaches, but 
she frigidly draws back: he makes a 
movement as if to seize her, but she 
turns her back upon him and dances, 
as it seems, profoundly absorbed in 
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features assume an expression of 
deeply comic despair. He whirls about 
her, but with uncertain steps and tot- 
tering carriage, as if he could hardly 
hold himself upright for grief at her 
coldness. Then he fawns about her, 
half dropping on one knee, with most 
supplicating gestures; but as she 
maintains her icy coldness, and as the 
most submissive and entreating atti- 
tudes can win no smile from her, 
suddenly he is seized with all the 
pangs of jealousy. Then he descries 
another young maiden, she is favour- 
able to him, she smiles upon him, and 
with a spring he leaves the magic 
circle, while Annina, startled and with 
looks of wonder, gazes after him. 

Such, perhaps, was the purport of 
the little idyl; but, again I say, 
it is not to be described: one gets 
instead of the living work of art 
only a ballet-programme. Certainly 
more than fifty times since then 
have I seen the tarantella danced 
in Ischia, at Sorrento, at Capri, but 
never have I heard a laugh so from 
the heart as here. Aye, when a fort- 
night later I took a fellow-countryman 
up with me, once more to loiter among 
these joyous children of Nature and 
live over again in memory the 
vanished hours, all appeared to me 
tame in comparison with what I had 
seen on that day. The inspiration 
was wanting: we were constrained 
because—we were constrained, and 
wore spectacles. 

Meanwhile it had grown darker : 
the full disk of the moon began 
to decline toward the sea: the last 
note of the quail had long since died 
away in the wood ; and only the shrill 
chirp of the cicada sounded like a 
chorus of flageolets in the still warmth 
of the summer-night. It was time to 
break up, and again to seek out the 
unfamiliar rocky path and the dark 
zigzag descents ere the moon sank so 
low that it became impossible. I 
offered Felicetto a cigar in parting, 
and as I handed him the case bade him 
keep it as a memento of Denmark. 
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He looked at it with open eyes, 
pushed it gently back with his hand, 
and said, laughing: “No, that I cannot 
possibly accept, it is much too costly 
a gift for me, and you will miss it.” 

“*T will get myself another in 
Naples,” said I. He hesitated a 
moment longer and cast a look toward 
his wife, which seemed plainly to say: 
**May 1?” My eye met hers, she gave 
me a friendly and grateful glance and 
nodded to her husband. He took the 
cigar case, opened it and gazed at it 
with an undisguised joy, like a child 
that receives a new plaything. Then 
he laid it carefully in his red woollen 
cap, and cried out, “ What a signore / 
Such a cigar case from Denmark I’ve 
all my life longed for. I’ve seen them 
lying in the show-windows of the great 
shops in Naples, but I could never pay 
so high a price for them. What eyes 
they will make on the piazza when I 
come down on Sunday!” 

One more glass of wine I had to 
empty as I took leave of these people, 
who are like a mirror of the laughing 
joyous Nature amid which they are 
born, Felicetto threw his jacket about 
his shoulders, whistled to the pointer, 
and while his wife with the small 
Giovanina on her arm accompanied 
us to the little gate, I sent a last 
farewell greeting to the quiet Annina, 
to the lively Filippo, to the peaceful 
white house and to the Madonna with 
the fragrant flowers. 

The moonlight down here in the 
south has a strangely dazzling and 
misleading effect. It is so still, so 
cold, so clear, that one fancies he 
can see everything to the smallest 
detail ; but he soon discovers that the 
distances are illusive, that outlines 
have only an apparent solidity, that 
the path which the eye follows yonder 
is only a moonbeam between the tree- 
stems, and that the little lake which 
blinks below in the ravine is nothing 
but the bare rock, whose flakes of 
mica sparkle in the rays of the moon. 
We had accordingly advanced but a 
short distance into the wood, when 
Felicetto grasped my arm and cried, 
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“To the left, signore/ The way to 
the right there is not good: it leads 
through the Dead Valley.” 

“That is a name I never heard.” 

“And a stranger, too, never goes 
there. The way is bad, and the don- 
key-drivers do not like to pass through 
it, especially in the evening. There 
are many places here which travellers 
never get sight of. They ride wher- 
ever the donkey-drivers take them, 
and these, as I said, never go there.” 

The romantic name, the Dead 
Valley, had at first caught my atten- 
tion. Felicetto’s words changed atten- 
tion into curiosity. “Let us go 
there,” said I. 

“Can you climb well, signore ?” 

“ Tolerably well.” 

“ And are not afraid?” 

“Not in the least. Ihave ascended 
Epomeo on the steep side. I am not 
subject to dizziness.” 

“No, that I did not mean,” said 
Felicetto, with a long look toward the 
valley. 

“No? What then?” 

“Ah, they say so many things here 
on the island. But no matter, let us 
go, there are two of us.” 

Felicetto turned to the right and 
then struck into a narrow path. I 
followed him, but he spoke now no 
word. After some distance he sud- 
denly stopped beside two mighty 
masses of rock which had rolled 
down from above, and between which 
the path wound as through a gigantic 
natural gateway. 

“Now carefully, signore/” said he, 
and plunged down into the darkness. 

I followed him, and as I felt my 
way forward with my hands I ob- 
served that the two halves of the rock 
belonged to each other; that it was 
not two blocks which had rolled down, 
but one monstrous mass which the 
might of the giants had burst asunder. 
Before me shone a bright ray of moon- 
light, like a star in the darkness: 
suddenly it was obscured and I ex- 
perienced a feeling as if the rocks 
might close and I myself be converted 
into a sort of fossil insect. 
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“Your hand, signore/” I heard 
Felicetto’s voice say close beside me. 
“So! now the ground rises. Stoop a 
little.” 

Again glimmered the star which 
Felicetto’s hand had eclipsed : a couple 
of steps, we crept out of a narrow 
opening and now stood on the brink of 
a sheer descent, whose depth it was 
impossible to calculate. 

“This is the Dead Valley,” said 
Felicetto, pointing down with his 
hand. 

Had he said, “ This is the dwelling- 
place of death,” it would not have 
surprised me. Before me the earth 
sank away like a huge dark cauldron, 
at whose bottom even the bright 
moonlight was changed into dark- 
ness. No tree, no bush, no flower 
was to be discerned there: it was 
as if life and death were severed 
by a sharp boundary line, and on 
this border we stood. At our feet, 
broom, myrtle, ferns, and tall torch- 
weed in wild profusion: below, black 
formless masses of rock, full of rents, 
fissures and cavernous recesses, pitched 
hither and thither, piled up on each 
other, steeply overhanging as if ready 
to fall, torn, splintered, jagged and 
angular ; as if one of the craters of the 
moon had suddenly emptied its con- 
tents on the earth, and the latter had 
not yet had time to reduce the chaotic 
masses to order. 

“People say so many things here 
on the island,” thought I, as, led by 
Felicetto’s shadow, I began the descent. 
And in truth, if there are spirits of 
darkness who make their sport of man- 
kind, they must choose this spot for 
their abiding-place. 

“Pat! pat! pat!” sounded close 
beside me. ‘“ Pat, pat!” echoed from 
a gigantic lava block on the other side 
and directly over my head. 

“What is that?” cried I to Felicetto, 
and stopped short. “ Yonder is cer- 
tainly some one calling to us.” 

“It is only the lava-hens,” replied 
Felicetto. “They roost everywhere 
in the crevices of rocks: they don’t 
care where.” 
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At this moment a shrill alarm-clock 
went off close at hand between the 
rocks. I started aside, but Felicetto 
reassured me by laughingly naming 
some other nocturnal bird or beast, 
and we went on. By a_ peculiar 
combination of gliding, rolling, walk- 
ing, and sliding, in the course of which 
I lost all that could properly be called 
dignity or decorum, I reached the 
bottom in a condition as if I had 
been in a Russian vapour-bath. 

“ Rest awhile on this stone, signore,” 
said Felicetto. ‘“‘We have still some 
distance to go through the gorge, but 
then we shall be already close by 
Casamicciola.” 

“Can one drink this water?” I 
asked, and pointed to a little spring 
whose water ran by close before us. 

Felicetto smiled again, and picked 
up a broken twig which lay beneath 
one of the lava blocks. He took his 
knife, sharpened the twig, and then 
thrust it with all his force into the 
earth. As he drew it out again, a 
little jet of water spirted out of the 
hole and a white vapour hovered like 
a mantle about it. I bent down—the 
water was scalding hot. 

A strange feeling seized me. We 
are so accustomed to regard mother 
earth as our steadfast possession, to 
which we can trust ourselves with 
security. We have, to be sure, heard 
it said that this earth in its interior 
seethes and ferments, that monstrous 
masses of fire glow in its depths ; but 
these accounts pass by us like idle 
tales or fantastic dreams. Now, how- 
ever, all seemed changed. Humboldt’s 
words, “The rind of the earth corre- 
sponds to the shell of the egg, the 
internal fires to the fluid contents of 
the egg,” acquired such a living force, 
that I already saw this shell bursting 
and the glowing lava rushing forth 
through the rents. Who could tell 
how thick it might be on the very 
spot where we stood ? 

“Tt isa pity we haven’t any eggs 
with us, else we might cook them 
here,” said Felicetto, and went on 
stirring the stick about in the hole, so 
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that the white vapours rolled forth in 
waves. I broke out laughing at the 
extremely different ways in which our 
thoughts had busied themselves with 
the same subject. Confidence returned 
on the instant: such power has the 
ludicrous to overcome the terrible. 

‘*Tell me, Felicetto,”’ I asked, “‘ how 
did it happen that you ran away with 
your wife?” 

“T could not get her in any other 
way,” he replied, and bored the stick 
into the earth, so that new columns 
of steam rose about us. 

“Tell me something more about it : 
it interests me.” 

“Ay, that is another matter,” 
said Felicetto, and put the cigar-case, 
which he had taken out, back into his 
cap. “I didn’t suppose such trifles 
could be entertaining.” 

Naive Felicetto! How untouched 
by the artificial refinements of our 
civilisation! An elopement was 
for you a very simple, every-day 
affair. 

“My wife is from Lacco, down 
below there,” he began, seeming 
somewhat at a loss to find his words. 
“She is called Restituta, like the 
patron saint of Ischia, whose church, 
too, stands down below. I, however, 
am from Casamicciola, and when we 
came to know each other I was a 
donkey-driver.” 

“ A donkey-driver!” I interruped 
him, and called to mind the words of 
a friend who had travelled much in 
Italy, and who always maintained that 
the priests and the donkey-drivers were 
the greatest of Don Juans. 

“ Yes, donkey-driver,” he repeated, 
smiling. ‘That isn’t much, and it 
went right hard with me in those 
days. My comrades called me /a 
pecora, because I hadn’t any house 
and garden like the rest, but had to 
sleep in the open field or in an ass’s 
stall, and yet 1 was thinking of marry- 
ing the prettiest girl in Lacco, for that 
she was, signore. But my earnings 
were small; it is no longer now as it 
used to be. Once one could earn a 
lira and a half every day, now the 


strangers travel by the red hand- 
books and haggle about a bajocco. I 
myself had to hire a donkey of some 
one else and pay a lira a day for it, 
and the saddle cost me five bajocchi, 
so you can easily see there was not 
very much left.” 

So far Felicetto had got, and seemed 
about to initiate me in all the mys- 
teries of the donkey-driver’s craft, 
when he suddenly checked himself, 
and gazed with straining eyes toward 
the black shadow which one of the 
fallen blocks of lava cast across the 
bottom of the burnt-out crater. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

He made no answer, but continued 
to stare so fixedly toward the same 
spot that I began to fear some serious 
danger was at hand. 

‘* Is it robbers, Felicetto ?’’ I asked, 
and grasped his arm. 

“No, no—Holy Virgin, help us! 
If it was only that! Look, yonder, 
half way up the rock: it is coming 
down to us!” he whispered in terror. 

My eyes followed his, and I really 
thought I could make out, up on the 
rock, a little brown man standing 
there, with a monstrous hat on his 
head, nodding tous. Just thena single 
cicada uttered a shrill chirp and ceased 
again as abruptly, as if frightened 
at its own note, so that the sudden 
stillness after the sound made the 
silence yet more uncanny. All at 
once the little man sprang with a leap 
down from the rock, and we could 
plainly hear the stones rattle; but 
it seemed to me that he fell and 
remained lying in the black ashes. 

* Now he is gone,” said Felicetto 
in a perceptibly relieved tone. “Come, 
signore, let us go. It is not good to 
loiter in these places in the night 
time.” 

I had in Sorrento, as well as on 
Ischia, heard of an apparition which 
they called monacello, and described 
now as a little man with a miner’s 
lantern in his hand, now, as the name 
indeed indicated, as a little monk with 
a broad-brimmed hat on his head ; but 
I had never been able to learn any- 
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thing satisfactory about it. Now this 
occurred to me again, and I asked, 
“Was it a monacello ?” 

Felicetto made a sign of the cross 
that might have served for two, and 
answered not a word. We walked 
forward toward a cleft that opened 
in one side of the crater basin. 
Suddenly we heard a plaintive bleat- 
ing. Felicetto did not turn about, but 
I looked back. Out there in the moon- 
light stood, clear and distinct, a young 
kid. About its neck it wore a broken 
cord: between its horns had become 
entangled a quantity of dry brambles 
and ivy-runners, which stood out in 
wild confusion in all directions. The 
creature seemed to have lost its way, 
and bleated again pitifully. 

“It is a goat that has strayed,” said 
I. “QOughtn’t we to take it with us, 
Felicetto? Here it must perish : there 
isn’t a blade of grass or a drop of 
water near here.” 

“Let it !” said Felicetto, and walked 
on. 
The beast bleated again lamentably, 
and it seemed as if there lay a human 
despair in its voice. 

“ Felicetto,” said I, “you ran away 
with your wife and are you afraid of a 
goat?” 

“It is sent by the monacello to 
beguile us,” he replied. “If we try 
to catch it, it will run away to fool us 
till we tumble into some hole or 
spring. I know their ways.” 

For the third time it bleated, and 
its voice sounded almost like a ery. 

“ Now I am going to catch it,” said 
I, and turned about. 

“The path leads over yonder by 
the cleft,” said Felicetto, without look- 
ing back. “I will wait beside the 
great stone.” 

Hardly had I turned about when 
the beast, too, wheeled, and with short 
springs hopped away. I ran after it, 
but in its fright at seeing itself pur- 
sued it ran all the faster over ground 
where I could go but slowly. Then I 
bethought me of a manceuvre, of which 
I had seen the shepherds in the Cam- 
pagna avail themselves, I seized one 
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of the stones with which the earth 
was thickly bestrewn, and threw it so 
that it fell directly before the kid. It 
stood still, frightened, and two minutes 
later I brought it in triumph to Feli- 
cetto, who was waiting for me at the 
entrance to the cleft. He stood up, 
and looked doubtfully first at me and 
then at the goat. 

“ Now,” asked I, “‘ who was right?” 

Felicetto went on gazing at the 
creature, then he said: ‘* What a fool 
a man may be, signore/ It is my 
own goat, that ran away from me the 
day before yesterday.” 

I laughed at his surprise, and slowly 
we walked down the moonlit gorge, 
where the friendly Casamicciola smiled 
upon us from amid its gardens and 
vineyards, When we came upon the 
high-road, where the five black crosses 
stand and where seats are hewn in the 
rock before the Madonna, he knelt 
down and said a prayer. Then he 
took the cigar-case out of his cap, and 
said : ‘This you must take back.” 

“ What for?” I asked in surprise. 

“Because I am ashamed that up 
yonder I ran away from you like a 
little child, and that you rewarded me 
by finding my goat again. That I 
shall never forgive myself.” 

I opened the case and took out a 
cigar. “You shall give me this as a 
penalty,” said I. ‘And further, you 
shall tell me all you know of the 
monacello as if I were your father 
confessor, else I shall not forgive 
you.” 

He sat himself down by me on the 
bench and began. 

“In old days there were no mona- 
cellos in Ischia. The monks led an 
upright and God-fearing life. There 
were many convents here, but the 
greatest of all was San Nicolo, that 
which you have seen over yonder on 
Epomeo, where now only a single 
monk remains.” 

“He whom they call the Hermit?” 

“The same: he is, however, a 
rascally fellow, who fleeces strangers 
and makes himself boozy with the 
money. That I often had occasion to 
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know as a donkey-driver. He will 
become a monacello when he dies.” 

“The monacellos, then, are the 
spirits of godless monks?” 

* Yes, signore ; when a monk dies he 
either goes direct to Paradise, if he 
has lived according to the rules of his 
order, or becomes a saint, if he has 
done more than these require. But 
those who have transgressed the laws 
of the convent find no rest. They 
shrivel together in their coffins, and 
when these can no longer retain them 
they wander about in rocks and caves 
and hollow places. There they must 
go on in the same evil courses which 
they followed in their lifetime, and 
when the full moon shines they carry 
on their pranks through the whole 
night. Then it is open to them to do 
good or evil to mankind, as they please. 
For every good deed they do, one of 
their sins is blotted out ; and when 
they have painfully erased them all 
they themselves vanish away like a 
breath, and ascend, when the morning 
comes, to the ranks of the blessed. 
But there are others who even after 
death are so hardened in their evil 
ways they they will do nothing 
good. It makes them sport to fool 
mankind, to plague and torment 
them ; but for every evil deed they do 
they shrivel more and more together, 
till at last they are no bigger than 
ants. These last are the worst of all, 
because one cannot be safe from them 
anywhere. They creep by night 
through the key-holes of the doors: 
they change children in the cradle, 
and mumble incantations over mothers 
so that they can have no more babies : 
they let loose the asses in their stalls 
and ride off on them like a whirlwind ; 
and they entice cattle down into 
ravines out of which we can never get 
them up again. In old times there 
were none of these sprites ; but now we 
have them all over the island, and this 
was the way it came about. One night 
there raged a fearful storm, so that 
down by Lacco the waves dashed high 
over the rock we call the Mushroom. 
That they’ve never done since, and it’s 


now many hundred years ago that this 
happened. In the midst of the storm 
the fishermen saw a boat coming from 
far out on the sea, and gliding over the 
waves as light as if it had been a 
swan’s feather. It carried neither 
sail nor rudder, and could, indeed, in 
such a tempest have made no use of 
them. None the less did it bear 
straight for the Mushroom, like a 
cabriolet rolling through the streets of 
Naples. When it came to the rock 
all the fishermen thought now it must 
be dashed in pieces, but at the same 
instant came a monstrous wave, lifted 
it clear over the Mushroom, and 
landed it high and dry on the piazza in 
Lacco. In the boat sat a fat monk 
in a brown cloak, and to the great 
amazement of the fishermen he was as 
dry as if he had been walking the 
highway on a July day: some even 
assert that his feet were dusty. The 
first thing he asked for was a can of 
wine, and that they gave him forth- 
with. But as he drank the wine he 
did not make the sign of the cross 
over it, but dipped his fore and little 
fingers in it as if he were exorcising 
the Evil One, so that many wondered 
at it. All, however, were agreed that 
he must be a very holy man to have 
escaped the storm in such a fashion, 
and on the next day he was taken up by 
the abbot to San Nicolo on Mount 
Epomeo. From that day forward the 
monks brought their wine from the 
valley below, for the holy brother, as 
they called him, understood the art 
of turning water into wine, as Christ 
once did in Cana. Ever since that 
time the Epomeo wine has become so 
famous that strangers drink it to this 
day, though it is the vilest stuff in 
the world. Yet it is said that certain 
holy sisters here on the island still 
have some wine from that time, 
though it is very hard to be come at. 
Soon after the monk had come here 
the abbot died, and then the holy 
brother was chosen abbot in his place. 
But now it soon appeared whence he 
came. Such carousing and rioting 
went on up there in the convent that 
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the drinking songs of the monks could 
be heard down in the valley. There 
was no longer any reading of mass, or 
any bell for the Ave Maria: on the 
other hand one pretty lass after 
another disappeared from Lacco and 
Casamicciola, and nobody knew where 
they went, for they were never seen 
any more. One evening, while they 
were drinking and singing their merri- 
est up there, a fearful storm came up 
over the sea in exactly the same 
quarter from which the holy brother 
had come. It rolled, a billowy sea of 
cloud, over the island, spread out over 
Lacco and struck the chapel, where, 
in remembrance of the holy brother, 
his boat was preserved. This and the 
chapel were burned. Next the tem- 
pest wrapped itself like a mantle 
about the summit of Epomeo, and 
towards midnight a ruddy light was 
seen up there, from which all knew 
that the convent was on fire. In the 
morning, when the storm had passed 
off, people went up to give help, but 
there was almost nothing left to save. 
The lightning had first struck the 
church, and afterwards the refectory, 
where all the brothers were assembled. 
Both buildings were burnt down, and 
of the convent there still stood only 
the cells which had been hollowed out 
in the mountain itself. The holy 
brother and seven of the monks had 
been struck dead by the lightning: 
many of the others had lost their 
speech, or were lamed for life. From 
that day the convent fell more and 
more into decay ; but during the same 
night the vineyard-watchers saw the 
first monacello, and since then they 
have spread themselves over the whole 
island.” 

Felicetto rose, but I drew him down 
again on the bench. 

*‘ Now tell me, Felicetto, how was 
it that you met the monacello ?” 

He opened his eyes wide with as- 
tonishment and asked: “ How did you 
know of that, signore ?” 

“ Assuredly,” I replied, smiling, and 
led by a sort of association of ideas, 
“the monacellos down here and the 
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monacellos up there in your vineyard 
have something to do with each other. 
Tell me about it.” 

“ Yes, that is a strange story, which 
I have never told to any one but my 
wife,” said Felicetto, hesitating ; “ but 
if it interests you, signore, I will tell 
it you exactly as it happened to me. 
In the first times after [ had carried 
off my wife from: Naples things went 
right hard with us. The old folks 
would give us nothing at all, as in- 
deed we had expected, and if one sets 
up housekeeping on nothing he is sure 
to have his fill of trouble at first. So 
one morning I had been down there 
in Lacco to sell a goat, the only one 
we owned at that time. Towards 
sundown, as I was about going home, 
I met Beppo, one of my former com- 
rades, who had that day let asses to 


an English family, and had his 
pockets full of money. I don’t know 
how it came about, but I fell to 


thinking that perhaps it would have 
been better if I had remained a 
donkey-driver, and to get rid of my 
thoughts I went with him to fat 
Giuseppe’s, who then kept an inn. 
When we had drunk a couple of glasses 
it came over me that it was a great 
sin for me to sit there drinking up the 
money while my poor wife at home 
had hardly dry bread for herself and 
Annina, who was just born, and I felt 
so enraged with myself that I drank 
yet more to drown the voice of con- 
science. Soon after Beppo proposed a 
game of cards, as we both had money 
in our pockets, and I could not resist 
the temptation. I might perhaps win 
everything and go home with a new 
goat and money into the bargain. 
Just as we had begun our play there 
came in a little withered monk, whom 
I had never seen before. The land- 
lord said he was from Naples. He took 
a place at our table and sat quite still 
looking on. When he had sipped a 
little of his wine he asked: ‘ Are you 
the Felicetto that ran with 
Lorenzo’s daughter ?’ 

“* Yes,’ I answered gruffly, for I 
had just Jost. 


away 
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“¢That was cheeky,’ said he, and 
snickered away to himself in a strange, 
silent fashion. I stared at him and 
he went on. ‘ And now you are play- 
ing here, and she is waiting for you 
with the child,’ 

“* Yes,’ I answered angrily, for I 
lost again. 

“«There’s cheek for you,’ said he, 
and snickered away again to himself 
as if it afforded him a great deal of 
satisfaction. 

“T moved my chair so as to turn 
my back to him and went on with my 
game. But every time I lost I heard 
him snickering behind me and mut- 
tering, ‘There was cheek, hee, hee: 
there was cheek!’ I was furious 
at the luck, furious at myself, and 
furious at the monk. I had drawn my 
knife, and I committed a great sin, 
signore. I struck out at him with all 
my force, but the knife stuck fast in 
the empty chair. The monk, all said, 
had drunk up his wine and gone out 
more than half an hour before. I 
went out into the moonlit night, and 
as it was already late climbed up the 
path that leads into the Dead Valley. 
This way was somewhat shorter, yet 
in reality I was in no haste to get 
home. Not because she would scold 
me, signore, do not think that; but 
because she would be so grieved and 
go about so still and sad, without ever 
smiling. That makes me feel like 
stifling : that I can’t bear. So I fell 
to reckoning with myself, and I found 
I was a rascally fellow, that couldn’t 
break off his old habits and had never 
deserved such a wife, who worked for 
him and drudged till her hair turned 
grey, for that is how it came to be 
grey, signore, so much earlier than it 
ought to have been. Suddenly I 
thought of the monacel/o, and it be- 
came clear to me that it had been he 
who had enticed me to play away all 
my money. All at once there came 
over me a strange dread of going 
through the Dead Valley, and yet on 
the other hand a great desire to do so: 
it seemed somehow as if I might there 
get hold of my money again. I thought 


he would not take the knife-thrust 
very ill of me, because one certainly 
cannot harm a dead man by stabbing 
him. As I entered the valley—it was 
in the month of May—all was as 
bright and as clear as day. The black 
lava-blocks lay like coffins in a re- 
ceiving tomb: I could recognise each 
hollow and each crevice in them, but 
the valley itself was so lonely and 
desolate that I almost started at my 
own shadow. All the while I had, as 
it were, an inward feeling that I must 
meet the monacello. I was, therefore, 
not particularly concerned when I 
heard something stir behind a mass of 
rock and saw a black shadow move 
under it. On the contrary, I walked 
directly towards it, and imagine my 
surprise when I became aware that it 
was my own goat which lay there, 
just as it did to-night. I was about 
to seize it but it ran away before me, 
and every time I thought I had it, it 
was just out of my reach. Suddenly 
it stood still before a cleft, gave a 
little spring, and was gone. I sprang 
down into the hollow to follow it, for 
the goat, at any rate, I was determined 
tohave. But that was not so easy : the 
pass grew narrower and narrower, the 
rocky walls towered up higher and 
higher, and at last shut in so close 
above me that I felt the cold mountain- 
water fall in drops on my face. All 
at once it widened into a sort of 
chamber, and there stood the goat lick- 
ing up the sparks from a forge, while 
the little, thin, dried-up monk blew 
the bellows. 

“* Well, is it you, Felicetto?’ said 
he: ‘ that is cheeky, hee, hee!’ 

**T thought I should have sunk into 
the earth with terror, for his cloak was 
bloody, and the blood was trickling 
from a wound in his breast. 

“*You gave me a poke with the 
knife,’ he laughed : ‘ that was cheeky ;’ 
and then he grinned such an evil grin 
with his meagre sunken features that 
I was conscious of a wish to do it 
again. He went on blowing the bel- 
lows so that the sparks flew all about, 
and every time the goat sprang after 
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them and licked them up as if they had 
been green almonds. ‘There’s cheek, 
now, ain’t there?’ grinned the monk. 
‘Take your goat, Felicetto, hee, hee, 
take your goat !’ 

“As he spoke he seized with his 
naked fingers a great lump of glowing 
gold that lay in the forge and threw it 
towards me. 

“* Jesu Maria!’ I1 cried, and 
crossed myself, and in an instant 
monk, goat, forge, and bellows had 
vanished, only the lump of gold still 
lay there, glistening in the moonlight. I 
stooped down and touched it carefully, 
but it was quite cold. So then I put 
it in my cap, and though it was heavy 
as a stone yet I bore it off with a light 
heart, so rich I had verily never been. 
When I got home I hid the lump 
under the bed. Restituta and the 
child were asleep. The next morning 
I waked up pretty late: Restituta 
was out in the vineyard at work. 
I hastened down to her and told her 
everything, but she shook her head 
and said I had been drunk. Now I 
was angry and sprang into the house 
to look under the bed. But, good 
heavens, how she laughed at my fright, 
when instead of the lump of gold I 
found a rotten melon in my hands— 
that was all that was left of the gift 
of the monacello. Full of anger and 
chagrin I seized the melon and buried 
it in the corner of the garden. Not 
till I knew it was under ground did 
I begin to have a feeling of security 
again. But Restituta embraced me 
and scolded me as gently as if I had 
been a child, and when I went into 
the stall there stood the goat as usual. 
My father-in-law had felt a touch of 
human sympathy in our need and 
had bought the goat in Lacco and 
sent it up here. From that day I 
drank no wine for a year, and have 
never again touched a card. Those 
were two things which I imposed on 
myself as punishment. But strange 
it was to see how from that morning 
everything grew bright and friendly 
about me. The vines had no disease, 
the olive-trees bore double, and I often 
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thought whether the monacello had 
not been one of the good sort and had 
a finger in all this. One day in the 
summer I went to the corner where I 
had buried the melon, and what a 
sight I saw there! The whole ground 
was covered with great dark-green 
leaves, of which some shone like silver, 
and in the midst of them was a pro- 
fusion of golden-yellow flowers, so 
that it wasa pleasure to Jook at them. 
All this had burst forth out of the 
spot where I had buried the mona- 
cello’s lump of gold. I called Resti- 
tuta, and thought it would be best to 
tear the whole up and throw it away ; 
but she took delight in the beautiful 
leaves and advised me to wait and see 
what would become of it. In August 
the first fruits ripened, and it was 
marvellous how sweet and juicy they 
were. We showed them to many here 
on the island, but no one knew what 
they were, and so I took them to 
Naples. A gardener there knew 
them, but said they thrived nowhere 
else, except somewhere over in Africa, 
and it was remarkable that they had 
grown so large and juicy here. He 
bought them of me, and later took me 
to a fruit-dealer in Toledo Street, and 
now I easily sell all I can raise. So 
the monacello’s lamp of gold has, after 
all, made me an independent man.” 

“But why do you not plant the 
whole vineyard with these melons?” 
I said: “that would pay better than 
wine-growing.” 

“ That it would surely, and soI said 
to Restituta. But she answered she 
could not comprehend why I should 
wish to live in a melon-garden without 
flowers or shade. However, I made 
the attempt to plant a large piece with 
monacellos, but it turned out ill. 
They all withered, and not one set 
fruit. Many here on the island and 
in Naples have tried to grow them, 
but they always wither. Only up 
there with me in the warm ravine on 
the mountain-side, and only as far as I 
can lead the water of the little spring, 
do they succeed. The gardener in 
Naples laid out a melon-bed just after 
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the pattern of mine: he got fruits, 
too, but they hadn’t the right taste.” 

“ Yes, youare right,” said I, smiling 
at his naive belief, “the monacello 
has made youa man of substance.” 

‘“‘ He and the Danes.” 

“The Danes! How so?” cried I in 
surprise. 

“ You see,” he said in a low voice, 
as if he were now first betraying the 
secret that had become clear to me as 
soon as I set foot in his house, “I 
should never have risen out of my 
low position without my wife: she 
had first to furnish the money while 
I toiled and sweated to make the 
mountain-side productive. That, how 
ever, she would never have been abl 
to do if she had not learned so much 
from the Danes. While we were not 
yet able to marry each other, she did 
asthe young girls here on the island 


nre wont to do. she went to N; ple to 
take service and earn herself a little 
outfit There she came first into the 
house of a Danish family, where she 
was received like a daughter, and 
learned much that later tood u in 
cood stead. When these went away, 
she came into an English Tam ly, but 


in that there was a son 

Felicetto was silent: I felt that here 
WAS 2 Cris! 

“ And then?” I asked. 

‘[ had friends in Lacco, (one 
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evening we took a boat, and the next 
evening I had Restituta hid up there 
in one of the ravines, pretty near 
where now our house stands.” 

“ But the old folks ?”’ 

“They did not find us till after five 
days: then there was no help for it.” 

“ And it turned out happily ?” 

“Yes, signore,” he said with em- 
phasis, ‘assuredly that it has. They 
call us the Merry Family ; but that 
comes from our being happy. Haven’t 
[ everything that I can wish? A 
home that | have made for myself, a 
good wife who never scolds, and joyous 
healthy children to inherit all that 
belongs to us? Haven’t we enough 
to do and enough to eat ? My children 
can marry when they like, and if the 
srovernment lays on eveh another tax 

-well, we won't rebel on_ that 
aecount.”’ 

We rose and continued our way 
down the mountain-side, my com- 
panion still beguiling the way with 
his quaint tales. At length we reached 
the highway, and here, closing his last 
story In a hearty laugh, Felicetto 
left me with a parting wave of the 
hand, Long ] stood and listened to 
his joyous song as it mounted higher 


and higher; then, as the last tones 
died away, I turned and _ strolled 
homeward through the still moonlit 
night. 
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